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The volume before us presents the street-ballads of the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James and Charles. We do not expect the same results from these as from 
the Percy and Ritson collections,—which are borrowed often from sources more 
refined. But as showing * in their most genuine state the character and quali- 
ty of productions written expressly for the amusement of the lower orders.” 
they are not uninstructive. ‘Their superiority to anything in the same class of 


composition now attempted is remarkable. They have a learned air—a poeti- 


cal tone—of which the modern street minstrel is quite incapable. 

The collection from which the greater part of these have been taken was 
commenced by Harley, Earl of Oxtord ; and augmented by West and Pearson ; 
but especially by the Duke of Roxburghe 

An attempt to put a stop to dramatic performances, in 1642, gave a new 
stimulus to ballad production as a popular substitute ; and a subsequent edict 
for the suppression of ballad singers seems to have been powerless against that 


form of poetical demand. “ Judging,” says Mr. Collier, + from the numerous | 


broadsides of the time, whether reprints of older productions or entirely new 
compositions, the press, afier the theatres were put down, may be saw to have 
teemed with ballads,—and the streets to have been filled with itinerant musi- 
cians, who, in a remarkable tract of the ume, are humorously cailed + the run- 
ning stationers of London.’ 

In reprinting a selection from this street literature, Mr. Collier has followed 
his originals pretty closely ; and he has accompanied the ballads by fac-similes 
of such wood-cuts as used to be prefixed to the old broadsides thermselves— 
taken, however, from such blocks as happened to come into the printer's hands. 
without any regard to subject. In otiersng to our readers a suunple or two ol 
this street-ballad lore, we pass over inany interesting Wilh which they have 
already made arquaintance in our columns—to come to some verses of a cupi- 
tal old Elizabethan ballad, entitled « Rigged, and ‘Vorne, and True’ :— 


I am a poore man, God knowes, 
and all my neighbours can tell, 
I want both money and clothes, 
and yet j live wondrous well : 
I have acontented mind, 
and a heart to beare out all, 
Though fortune (being unkind) 
hath given me substance small. 
Then hang up sorrow and care, 
it never shall make me rue; 
What though my backe goes bare, 
I’me ragged, and turne, and true 


I scorne to live by the shift, 

or by any sinister dealing ; 
Ile flatter no man for a gift, 

nor will | get money by stealing 
lle be no knight of the post 

to seil my soule for a bribe, 
Though all my fortunes be crost, 

yet | scorne the cheaters tribe 
Then hang up sorrow and care, 

it never shall make me rue ; 
What though my clouke be thred-bare, 

I'me ragged, and torne, and true. 


A boote of Spanish leather 
| have seene set fast in the stockes, i 
Exposed to wind and weather, || 
and foul reproach and mocks, 
While I in my poore ragges 
can passe at hberty sul: i 
O, fie on these brawling bragges, 
when money is gotten so ill! 
O, fie on these pilfering knaves ! 
I scorne to be of that crue, 
They steale to make themseives brave, 
I’me ragged, and torne, and true. 
I have seene a gallant goe by 
with all his wealth on his backe, 
He look’t as loftily | 
as one that did nothing lacke ; 
And yet he hath no meanes 1] 
but what he gets by the sword, | 
Which he consumes on queanes, | 
for it thrives not, take my word. 

O, fie on these high-way thieves ! 
the gallowes will be their due : 
Though my doublet be rent i’ th’ sleeves, 

I’me ragged, and torne, and true. 
Some do themselves maintaine 
with playing at cards and dice : 
O, fie on that lawlesse gaine | 
got by such wicked vice ! 
They coozen poore countrey-men 
with their delusions vilde, 
Yet it happens now and then 
that they are themselves beguilde ; 


For if they be caught in a snare 
the pillory claimes its due, 
Though my jerkin be werne and bare, 
I’me ragged, and torne, and true. 


I have seene some gallants brave 
up Holborne mde in a cart, 
Which sight much sorrow gave 
to every tender heart: 
Then have | said to my selfe, 
. what pity 1s it for this, 
That any man for pelfe 
should do such a foule amisse, 
O, fie on deceit and theit: 
it makes men at the last rue; 
Though I have but little left, 
T’me ragged, aud torne, and true. 


The pickpockets in a throng, 
al @ wiarket or u iaire, 
Will try whose purse is strong, 
that they may the money share ; 
But if they are caught 1 th’ action, 
they are carried Way in disgrace, 
Either to the House of Correx won, 
or else 10 4 worser place. 
O, fie on these piltering theeves ! 
the gallowes will be their due 
What veed I sue for repreeves! 


me ragged, and ivurne, and true. 
* * * 


Tis good to be honest and just, 

though @ tau be never so poore , 
False de aer ire still lia Ubisirust, 

th’are airuid the officers doore: 

heir conscience doth them accuse, 

aud whey gvake at the noise of a bush, 
While he that doth no man abuse 

lor the jaw ueeds uot care a rush. 
Then wellare the man thai can say, 

i] pay every man his due; 
Although | go poore in array, 

I ine rag d, and turne, and true. 


Of the * Mock-Begger’s Hall,’ we must cite a stanzaor two. * This ballad,” 


| Mr. Colher says, ‘is a very amusing aud clever satire on many changes for the 


worse about the period it seems to Lave been writien--the begimuing of the 
seventeenth century. The full title is *Mock-Begyers Halil, with bis situa- 
tion in the spacives country called Anywhere ;° aad we have been obliged (irom 
the existence ol no other, excepung @ stud more modern repriat) to use a copy 
published during the civil wars.” — 


Farm houses which their fathers built, 
And land well kept by ullige, 

The prodig ti sous have suld ior gilt 

In every town and vidage 

To the city and court they do resort, 
With gold aud silver plenty ; 

And there they speud their time in sport, 
Wiale Mock-begger Hall stands «mpty. 


Young landlords, when to age they come, 
Their rents they would be rac King ; 

The tenant must give a golden sum, 

Or else he is turn d packing: 

Gre it hues, and double re beside, 

Or elise ey not content be: 

It is for to maintain their monstrous pride, 
While Mock-b gger Hall siands empty. 


Their fathers went in homely freez, 
And wore good plain cloth breeches ; 
The stockings the same agrees, 
Sowed on with good strong stitches ; 
‘They were not then called gentlemen, 
Though taey hai wealth great plenty ; 
Now every gull’s grown worshipfuil, 
While Mock begger Hall stands empty. 


No gold nor silver parchment lace 

Was worn but by our Nobles ; 

Nor would the honest harmless face 
Wear cutis with so many doubles. 

Their bands were to their shirts sown then, 
Yet cloth was fuli as plenty ; 

Now one hand hath more cloth than ten, 
Whale Mock-begger Hall stands empty. 
Now we are apes in imitation, 

The more indeed’s the pity ; 

The city follows the stranger's fashion, 
The country follows the city : 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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And ere one fashion is known throughout, 
Another they will invent ye ; 
Tis all your gallant study about, 
While Mock-begger Hall stands empty. 
* * 


Some gentlemen and citizens have, 

In divers eminent places, 

Erected houses fine and brave, 

Which stood for the owners’ graces. 

Let any poor to such a door 

Come, they expecting plenty, 

They there may ask till their throats are sore, 
For Mock-begger Hall stands empty. 


We now come to «The Merchant's Daughter of Bristow’—a narra tive bal- 
lad, mentioned in Fletcher’s ‘ Monsieur Thomas’; which, as Mr. Collier says, 


is full of graceful but unadorned simplicity :— 
Behold the touchstone of true love, 
Maudlin the Merchant’s Daughter of Bristow towne, 
Whose firme affection nothing could move ; 
This favour beares the lovely browne. 
A gallant youth was dwelling by, : 
Which an yeares had borne this lady great good will, 
Shee loved him so faithfully, 
But all her friends withstood it still. 
The young man now, perceiving well ; 
He par Sos get nor win the favour of her friends, 
The force of sorrow to expell _ 
To view strange countreys hee intends. 
And now, to take his last farewell 
Of his true love, his faire and constant Maudlen, 
With musicke sweete that did excell 
Hee plaies under her window then. 
Farewell (quoth he) mine owne true love, 
Farewell, my deare, and chiefest treasure of my heart '. 
Through fortune’s spight, that false did prove, 
I am infore’d from thee to part, 
Into the land of Italy: 
There wil | waile, and weary out my dayes in wo ; 
Seeing my true love is kept from mee, 
I hold my life a mortal fo. 


Faire Bristow towne, therefore, adieu, 
For Padua shall bee my habitation now ; 
Although my love doth lodge in thee, 
To whom alone my heart I vow. 
With trickling teares this hee did ony 2 
With sighs and sobs descending from his heart full sore : 
Hee said, when he his hands did wring, 

Farewell, sweet love, for evermore ! 

Fair Maudlin, from a window high 

Beholding her true love with musicke where hee stood, 
But not a word she durst reply, 

Fearing her parents angry mood. 


In teares she spent this dolefull night, 
Wishing (though naked) with her faithful friend : 
She blames her friends, and fortune’s spight, 
That wrought their loves such lucklesse end. 
And in her heart shee made a vow : 

Cleane to forsake her country and her kinsfolkes all, 
And for to follow her true love, 

To bide all chance that might befall. 

The night is gone, and the day is come, — 

And in the morning very early shee did rise ; 
She gets her downe in the lower roome, 

Where sundrie seamen she espies. 


A gallant master amongst them all, 

(The master of a faire and goodlie ship was he) 
Who there stood waiting in the hall, 

To speake with her father, if it might be. 


She kindly takes him by the hand, 

Good sir (said shee) would you speake with any heere ? 
Quoth he, faire maid, therefore I stand : 

Then, gentle Sir, I pray you draw neere. 


Into a pleasant parlonr by, 

With hand in hand she brings the seaman all alone ; 
Sighing to him most piteously, 

She thus to him did make her moane. 

Shee falls upon her tender knee ; , 

Good sir (she said) now pittie you a woimau’s woe, 
And prove a faithfull friend to me, 

That I my griefe to you may shew. 

Sith you repose your trust, he said, 

To me that am unknowne, and eke a stranger heere, 
Be you assur’d, most proper maid, 

Most faithfull still I will appeare. 

I have a brother, then, quoth shee, ; 

Whom as my life I love and favour tenderlie : 

In Padua, alas! is he, 

Full sicke, God wot, and like to die. 

And faine I would my brother see, 

But that my father will not yeeld to let me goe ; 
Wherefore, good sir, be to mee, 

And unto me this favour shew. 

Some ship-boye’s garment bring to mee, 

That I disguis'\d may goe away from hence unknowne ; 
And unto sea lle goe with thee, 


If thus much favour may be showne, 


The captain consents. The maiden disguises herself so effectually that her 


parents fail to recognize her after she has been missed; and intrust her with 
commissions for their vanished daughter. On her arrival at Padua, she finds 
jher lover imprisoned for heresy, and on the eve of execution. The captain, at 
her request, disguised as an English friar, visits the youth in his ceil ; and urges 


||him to save his life by a feigned conversion. He refuses : 


When she had wrought all meanes that might 

To save her friend, and that she saw it would not bee, 
Phen of the judge shee claimed her right, 

| 


To die the death as well as hee. 
| When no perswasion could prevaile, 


| Nor change her mind in any thmg that shee had said, 
She was with hin condemned to die, 
And for them both one fire was made. 


And arme in arme most joyfully 
| ‘These lovers twaine unto the fire they did goe : 
i} The marriner most faithfully 

Was likewise partner of their woe. 


But when the judges understood 

| The faithfull friendship did in them remaine, 
They saved their lives ; and afterward 

To England sent them home againe. 


Now was their sorrow turned to joy, 

And faithfull lovers had now their heart's desire ; 
‘Their paines so weil they did imploy, 

God granted that they did require. 


And when they were to England come, 

} And in merry Bristow arrived at the last, 
Great joy was there to all and some 
That heard the dangers they had past. 


Her gentle master shee desired 

To be her father, and at the church to give her then : 
It was fulfilled as shee required, 

Unto the joy of all good men. 


| Its merits—and its author’s sake :— 


! 

| To such as have had grief annext 

| Unto their lives, extremely vext 

In worldly storms tost, and perplext, 

To them I sing this short sweet text, 
Be merry friends ! 


To laugh and winne each man agrees, 
But each man cannot laugh and leese ; 
Yet laughing in the last of these 
Hath been allowed in all degrees. 

Be merry, friends! 


Be merry in sorrow, the wise have saide, 

Which saying, being wisely waide, 

It seems a lesson truly made 

For those whom sorrows stdl invade. 
Be merry, friends ! 


Make not two sorrowes out of one, 

For one is sure enough alone ; 

To graft new sorrow there upon 

Is gratling{crab with crab, ne’ere done. 
Be merry, friends ! 


To take our sorrows mournfully 
Augmenteth but our malady ; 

But taking sorrows merrily 

| Maketh them smaller, verily. 

Be merry, friends ! 
i} Of griefes to come stand not in fray, 
But make defence, the best you may ; 

i Which done, no more to do or say, 

i} Come what come shall, but care away. 
| Be merry, friends ! 


If sorrowes come we cannot flee, 
But needs they must indured bee, 
| Make virtue of necessitie. 
| And bear thyself right manfullie. 
| Be merry, friends ! 
‘ The brave English Gipsey’ has spirit :— 
Come follow, follow all ; 
| "Tis English gipsies call, 
All you that love your lives, 
Here’s those that profit drives : 
We fare well when thousands lacke ; 
None ef us car credits cracke. 
* * * * 
We use all things are quaint ; 
With painters we can paint ; 
Our dye is not vaine, 
For we doe dye in graine ; 
The walnut tree supplies our lack ; 
What was made faire, we can make black. 


We take a formall course, 
Some sixe upon a horse : 
We single scorne to ride, 
Our horse doth want no guide. 
We by turnes will take our ease, 
And live all humours for to please. 
| We scorn for to entice, 
| With beauty gallants’ eyes ; 
We beare no beautious face 

| Our subtle flightes to grace : 

e can paint when we command, 


| And looke like Indians that are tand. 


A ballad by John Haywood, beginning ‘ Be Merry, Friends,’ is interesting for 
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We practise not to dance, 

Nor learne no tunes from France : 
Our knockers make no noise, 

We are no roaring boyes, 

English Gipsies live all free. 

And love and live most jovially. 


ripple on the smooth surface of the water, saving what is made by the «wallow 
as it every now and then dipsdown. Away you go, laughing and chatting and 
leaving the boat in its own lazy motion, just gliding along as it likes p<" tly 
old town, beyond the last wharf, below the white mill; away and awiy, b- 
tween winding banks, where willows are ever waving ; between sweet mead w-. 
| where flocks pleat and herds low ; leaving one village on the right hand. and - 
| nother on the left, and still moving along with a kind of dreamy, idle motion. 


‘The West Country Damosel’s Complaint’ has peculiar claims to notice as just as the water wills it, just ae the boat chooses to drop down ; when. herk ' 
being one of the earliest in date among these ballads and the most ideal iM 1441 what sound is that which comes like the first roaring of a storm thr sy) 


pirit : — 


With this fine specimen the reader will readily judge that Mr. Collier's vol- 


When will you marry me, William, 
and make me your wedded wife’ 

Or take you your keen bright sword, 
and rid me out of my life. 


Will. 
Say no more so then, lady, 
say you no more then so, 
For you shall unto the wild forrest, 
and amongst the buck and doe. 


Where thou shalt eat of the hips and haws, 
and the roots that are so sweet ; 
And thou shalt drink of the cold water 


that runs underneath your feet. 


* 


Now had she not been in the wild forrest 
passing three months and a day, 

But with hunger and cold she had her fill, 
till she was quite worn away. 


At last she saw a fair tyl’d house, 
and there she swore by the rood, 
That she would to that fair ty!’d house, 
there for to get her some food. 


But when she came unto the gates, 
aloud, aloud she cry‘d, 

An alms, an alms, my own sister ! 
I ask you for no pride. 


Her sister call’d up her merry men all, 
by one, by two and by three, 

And bid them hunt away that wild doe, 
as far as e’re they could see. 


They hunted her o’re hill and dale, 
and they hunted her so sore, 
That they hunted her into the forrest, 
where her sorrows grew more and more. 


She laid a stone al! at her head, 
and another all at her feet, 

And down she lay between these two, 
ull death had lull’d her asleep. 


When sweet Will came and stood at her head, 
and likewise stood at her feet, 

A thouaand times he kiss‘d her cold lips, 
her body being fast asleep. 


Yea, seaven times he stood at her feet, 
and seaven times at her head ; 

A thousand times he shook her hand, 
although her body was dead. 


Ah, wretched me! he loudly ery'd, 
what is it that I have done? 

O, wou'd to the powers above I’de dy‘d, 
when thus I left her alone ! 


Come, come you gentle red -breast now, 
and prepare for us a tomb, 

Whilst unto cruel Death I bow, 
and sing like a swan my doom. 


Why could I ever cruel be 
unto so fair a creature ; 
Alas she dy’d for love of me, 
the loveliest she in nature ! 


For me she left her home so fair 
to wander in this wild grove, 

And there with sighs and pensive care, 
she ended her life for love. 


ume js a treasury of curiosities rich as well as rare. 


RIVER PERILS. 


Various books have beentwritten upon the perils of the sea, but we are inclined 
to think that the perils of rivers would form a subject of more universal interest 
The sea is known to comparatively few, and indeed a great portion of the people, 
even of these islands, live and die without having ever seen it. But the river 
is bound up with all the memories, affections, and sympathies of us all. The 
burn or rivulet, the stream, the torrent, all have the legends of the heart and 
the imagination; and one half of the inventions of romance and the dreams of 
poetry have their either their scene or there source. We may smile at the su- 

rstition of the eastern nations, but we all unconsciously deify our own rivers. 

e take to our hearis the Thames or the Severn, the Shannon, the Forth, or 
the Clyde. We compare them with the streams of other countries ; and al- 
though candidly allowing there inferiority in some unimportant respects, such 
as volume, beauty, or rapidity, as the case may be, we assert with heat their 

eminence in some other quality—only essential, perhaps, in our own recol- 
tions and associations. 

This train of ideas has been set in motion by a short passage in a very little 
book. It is a description by Mr Miller of a phenomenon which occurs in the Trent. 
«There are not fmany rivers up which the tide, or heygre, as it is called in the 
country, comes ; and those who never before beheld such a sight would be struc 
with fear and astonishment. Fancy yourself in a boat, on a broad, calm rive! 
n a still summer’s evening, borne gently along by the current, and scarcely 4 


| the forest’? Although it is yet above a mile off, you hear that low sullen roar. 
deepening every moment as it draws closer. [Louder and louder—nearer «1 ' 
nearer it approaches. Then you hear a distant shout of human voices; si1\or 
| calling to sailor, ship answering to ship ; onward and onward the alarm is so sn! 
, ed, repeated by the boat above you, as you send downward the cry of + \s ure 

heygre !” which is taken up and echoed by every boat upon the river for soles 
| away. Steady, boys ! « swape”’ her head half round, so that her nose sh.il )\-t 
_ plough the high hill of water which is coming down thundering upon us. How 
| it looked !—a huge wall of water swelling within twenty feet of us, as ii sone 
huge monster, large as the hills, had suddenly risen from the deep river-be a. 
that was the swell he made before heaving his gigantic and hideous head anove 
the surface of the river! Fear not, my boys; we pardon your looking « litte 
| pale, as this is the first time you have been out on such an adventure Stesdy, 
j\steady ' we shall be upset if you all rush to the opposite side of the boat, and 
| she wiil be turned bottom upwards ina moment. Be firm ; fear vot, move net! 
|'Hold on by the « thofts” and side as firmly as you like ; but, at the pero! your 
lives, move not! It comes! Bang! dash !—up in the air, and down with « 
| plunge that almost makes us dizzy. Steady, round with her head —and we ar 
like an arrow from a bow—hall-filled with water, it is true, and dreneued to 
| the very skin; but ours isa good, strong, deep boat, made for the stormy se4 
iservice ; and we have anold rusty saucepan at the bottom, ready to hale rout 
jwith. So hurrah, my boys ! for now we have nothing to fear = Whiat a pace 
jlwe go! Jove! it is like dashing down the Falls of Niagara! ‘Where never was 
a vessel in the world went quicker through half a mile of water tian we hive 
|done. What a grand sight !—was it not! The very trees ou the iank seemed 
||to be flying in the air, so rapidly did we dart past them ; and as ‘or the jmuses, 
e very window seemed to dance by in long lines of light !’ 

While musing on this vivid description, our thoughts are carricd to knadred jhe - 
_|nomena,we have often witnessed in the Seine, where the riverbegins towirrow at 
debec. The 4arre, as it is there called, is the water of the sea rushing up, 
‘mountain-high, as the phrase is, and carrying all before it. A curious cicuue 
jstance once occurred near Caudebec, showing the tremendous strength of ile 
jcurrent. There was an island called Belcinne, opposite the town, on which 
| stood a convent celebrated both forthe poverty and piety of the monks ; and ‘lis 
| island, with all its buildmgsand inhabitants, was mgulphed one day by the barre. 
| and utterly disappeared. ‘The superstition of the time of course attached a |e- 
| gend to the circumstance, which was described as having happened tor ne other 
| purpose than to give a salutary lesson to the great feudal lord of ihe place . but 
| the inventions of men sink into significance when compared with the wonccrs of 

nature, as you shall hear. 

Centuries passed away, and the little island of the Seine was ouly rewewmber- 
| ed in tradition. Nay, as manners changed, the old opinions became shaken, 
| some people even doubted whether it ever had any existence at all, execy! in 
the legends of the monks ; when lo and behold, Belcinne rose suddenly uj ove 
day from the bottom of the Seine like an apparition of the past! ‘This was m 
the year 1641 ; and the inhabitants of Caudebec could hardly beiieve thei eyes 
when they saw in the river before them, hardly a stone’s-cast fromthe bank, 
that traditional island, with its convent walls, which were now not even 4 meme. 
ory of th: ‘ oldest inhabitant." The sequel is thus described by the writer of 
the present notice in a pictorial description of the beautiful river im question :— 
‘It did not remain long the object of their gaze. The waters of the Seime, as 
if conscious of the presence or approach of some terrible phenomenon, stiid- 
dered visibly. A low moaning sound was heard along the river, and prescitiy 
,a white line appeared in the distance, extending from shore toshore, “The nois¢ 
increased, till it resembled first the bellowing of a herd of wild beasts, and then 
the roar of a cataract. The white line appeared to bea wave of boiling toan 
rushing against the stream, and revolving, as it rushed, on its own axis. Some 
times it broke on the prow of a vessel steering down to the sea, aud sometines 
it lifted her up, and dashed her headlong upon a sand bank, tormed at the in. 
istant, as if for her destruction. Occasi nally it overflowed the terrace-bauks 
of the Seine, sweeping away cattle, huts, and men at one blow ; but tnnid 
ately recalling its forces, it held on its wild career, shouting the louder as 1! flew 
and increasing in magnitude, till it resembled a hill of foam. Un reacting 
(Quillebeceuf, nearly opposite Lillebonne, straitened by the immense sand banks 
which there almost choke up the river, its fury seemed to attain its cliusx. 
‘This was only in appearance, however. Carrying everything before it, it continu- 
ed its deadly force, more calm, but not less fatal, along the narrow stream, till 
‘rolling past Caudebec, and swallowing up the island of Belcinne, with its con- 
)vent walls, at a mouthful, it appeared to spend its rage, and gradually subside 
in the distance.’* 
The barre occurs every month, with greater or less force, at a certain period 
of the tide, and not unfrequently does mischief, notwithstanding the regularity 
jof its appearance. The celebrated St Pierre, author of the Studies of Nature, 
when once voyaging up the Seine, was so astonished to see himself pursued by 
a hill of foam, that he stood up in the boat to gaze at it ; and the consequence wis, 
that the leap his vessel gave when she was overtaken by the enemy sent fiir 
jheadlong into the river, and he narrowly escaped being drowned. 
| We were once in danger not less than that of St Pierre, when crossing the 
\Severn at a considerable distance from the sea. ‘The tide was out, and we tad 
rather extensive sands to cross before reaching the narrow channel of the river 
‘near the opposite bank. A man walking on the shore warned us that there w .* 
danger ; and we might the rather have believed him, that we had ourseis:< 
heard of carriages, horses, and human beings falling a prey at the same pli 
‘to the sudden influx of the sea. But we had calculated the time of the tiie, 
‘and, moreover, had taken it into our wise heads that the man had some couce 
in the little inu ciose by, where he doubtiess wanted us to remain for the uizsi, 
as the evening was close at hand. In short, we were stubborn ; and, like ios 
\stubborn people, had good cause to repent our folly. 

For some distance the sand was firm, and we trudged sturdily on ; but by de- 
hens it began to slip more and more under our feet. This we knew was a 
\symptom of the returning tide, and we began to think, in some alarm, that we 
might have made a miscalculation. ‘The man on the shore, however, had given 
up his work to gaze after us ; and this, instead of determining our return, had 
the effect of urging us onward till it would have been more dangerous to return 


| * Wanderings by the Seine. 
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than to proceed. The sand, in the meantime, slipped more and more. We 
could not rest our feet for an instant, without their sinking. Pools of water 
were formed, as it seemed to us, before our eyes ; and several times we were 
up to the knee in the treacherous and triumphant element. The channel was 
now at hand—it was gained. But what of that? ‘I'he ferry boat was lying a- 
lone and empty on the opposite bank. It was obvious that the hour was past 
when passengers were expected, for no human being was visible near the cot- 

e. We called—we shouted—we screamed ; and we could hear faintly in 
the ag the voice of the man whose warning we had neglected trying to add 
to the din. 


Hitherto we had been comparatively easy, for we had something to do. The, 


toil of pressing on with a determinate landmark before us had filled our mind, 
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‘the pilot herdsman after him, seated on a bundle ofdried grass, and holding fast 
by the animal’s tail. ‘The rest of the herd follow the lead, helter skelter, driven 
in by the long lances of the young men. ‘These, as well as the older folks, male 
and female, fling themselves upon inflated hides, and follow the mad cortege ; 
while the children, propped upon dried gourds, dance like bubbles in their wake. 
‘That this is a river peril may well be supposed ; but custoin render the natives 
callous. The passing voyager enjoys the fun, and claps his hands at their 
headlong hurry and mishaps, while the flying colony, who are on their way to 
the next island, reply with Indian Billingsgate till the two parties on that seem- 
ingly shoreless sea, are out of sight and hearing of each other. 

It is not possible to exhaust a subject like this. It would lead us from con- 
\tinent to continent, and from courftry to country, throughout the whole habita- 


and left little room for apprehension ; but now that we could advance ne farther, ble globe, and the whole world’s history. Nothing that romance has invented, 
that no exertion of ours could bring us one foot nearer the firm Jand, it was in- jnothing that poetry has dreamed, can equal in beauty and sublimity, in interest 
deed awful to stand, or rather dance, upon these shifting sands, to feel our foot-| and excitement, even the every day history of a river. Yes: but of a river 
ing more insecure every instant, and to hear in imagination the roar of the com-) Whose phenomena, although always in accordance with the wonderful regular- 
ing tide. We were at length seen from the shore r and the frantic haste of the ity of nature, are yet sufficiently uncertain in the eyes of man to give scope for 
ferryman, as they rushed towards their boat, proved, if nothing else had done so, his blunders, and offer temptation to his imprudence. ‘There are as few streams 
that the moment was critical. But in spite of their haste, we blamed them for it nature as there are characters among the human kind to whom the words of 
their tardiness. Never were hands so useless, or feet so slow! Never did) the poet can be applied— 
boat creep through the water so drowsily! But at length they were within | ‘ Though deep, yet clear, though*tranquil, yet not dull ; 
reach—we were dragged on board—and in a few moments were once more! | Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.’ 
safe on shore! Our alarm had not been without foundation ; for in a very few), 
minutes no sand was visible from bank tofbank—all was one hissing, bursting, | 
boiling sea. | 
There are other rivers in England as dangerous as the Severn. We all remei- 
ber the anecdote related in Dr Currie’s Life of Burns of the traveller who was! ( Continued.) 
overtaken by the tide of the Solway. He lashed himself to a pole, whence), Madame Ursinus was a woman of rank, and the widow of a man who held a 
hiscries were heard throughout the night; but the hopes which had nerved, distinguished rank under government ; and who from her own personal endow- 
the arm and pitched the voice of the poor wretch were fallacious. His posi-|,ments, as well asher fortune and condition, lived beloved, admired, and respected 
tion could not be ascertained in the darkness ; the river rose above his head; in the first circles of Berlin. Her manners were peculiarly fascinating and 
and the returning light showed his dead body over the sand. endearing, her reputation was unblemished, and her universal charity and be- 
The frequency of accidents may seem surprising in the case of such regular-| nevolence caused her to be as much beloved by the poor, as she was respected 
ly-recurring phenomena as the rise and fall of rivers ; but the same ‘ tempting) by the rich. 
of Providetce,’ as it is called, takes place in every situation in whieh human! Her husband, the privy councillor Ursinus, had died in the year 1800, and the 
nature is placed. A soldier, for instance, goes into battle with the absolute| usual period of mourning and retirement having expired, the lady had opened 
certainty upon his mind that it will cost the lives of a particular number of hun- her doors again to her friends, and was in the habit of seeing a great deal of 
dreds or thousands of men; but he has rarely any suspicion that he himself is) company. On the 5th March, 1803, there was an assembly at her house, and 
to be one of the victims. We always fancy that there is something special in she was sitting at the whist table, when one of her footmen entered with evident 
our own case which will shield us from harm; and indeed a recent writer, in signs of terror in his countenance, saying that several officers of the police were 
speculating upon the subject, has gone so far as to hazard the opinion that no) in the ante-chamber, and desired to speak with her. Madame Ursinus rose from 
man, under any circumstances whatever, believes himself to be about to die.) her seat, without betraying the slightest agitation, gracefully apologised 
He may take leave of his friends, and lay down his head upon the pillow ; the’ to her friends for the interruption, and quitted the room with the remark that 
executioner may adjust the rope about his neck ; the waters of a river, ‘ inthe it must be some mistake, and she would just speak to the officers and return 
deep waste and middle of the night,’ may gurgle in his throat and hiss in his ears immediately. 
—but still there is a secret, lurking hope at the bottom of his heart, which) But she came not—the brilliant company still sat with their cards in their 
flies only with the last breath of life. /hands—several minutes elapsed —a quarter of an hour—still no Madame Ursinus. 
The imprudences of men as individuals, are perpetually renewed in their pro-| They looked at each other—what could it mean! Presently a liveried servant 
ceedings as aggregate bodies. A village that has been destroyed by the erup-| with his face pale as ashes, appeared at the door, and a whisper ran around the 
tion of a volcano is rebuilt on the same spot, as soon as the lava is hard enough room, that Madame Ursinus had been arrested for administering poison to one 
to render it practicable. When the inundations of a river have subsided, the in-| of her servants, and had been carried to prison. If a voleano had suddenly 
habitants return to reconstruct their dwellings in the same places whence they, arisen in the middle of the city, it could not have created greater amazement. 
had been driven by the rise of the water. In some countries this recklessness The excitement was indescribable. 
arises from the apathy of a religious fatalism. In Bengal, when its banks are! The earliest particulars that reached the public were as follows :— 
flooded by the Ganges, it is commen to see the peasantry calmly smoking on, One of her servants called Benjamin Kleim, who apparently acted as butler, 
the tops of their huts, which rises like islets out of the waste of waters. If it is had complaimed some time in the month of February, of being unwell: and 
the will of the gods that the river is to recede before their frail habitation, built, Madame Ursinus had recommended him to take some broth, which she herself 
of mud and reeds, crumbles beneath them, it will do so: if not, they must administered. Instead of being the better for it, he found himself worse , and 
perish—and, very often, accordingly, both house and master disappear from the on the 28th, she gave him some raisins, which were to act as an emetic. He 
face of the earth, before the eyes of the passing boatmen, with no other sound became, in fact very sick ; and suffered such extreme pain, that he said he 
than the gurgle of the water as it devours its unresisting prey. | must vomit more before he thought he could be relieved. She then gave him 
The vagaries of rivers, however, are not confined to the waylaying of an in-) some rice milk, and finally, on the 3d March, some plums ; but these last, in- 
cautious traveller, or the destruction ofa hut or village. Their ‘treasure caves stead of eating, he carried to an apothecary, who found them stuffed with 
and cells’ are filled with the paraphernalia of kings, and whole cities sleep in arsenic. The man grew worse and worse ; and the physicians declared 
their tremendous embraces. Nor are the consequences of their permanent re- his sufferings were the effect of poison ; upon this, Madame Ursinus was ar- 
cession less terrible. A considerable portion of the valley of the Nile has be-| rested. 
come a desert, not from the inundations of the stream, but from the disappear- |_—- ‘These rumours were soon followed by others. [t was remembered that a 
ance of its fertilising branches. From this cause Memphis sleeps in her grave certain Dutch officer named Ragay, to whom Madame Ursinus had been much 
of sand, with the Pyramids for her monument ; and from the river .o the Libyan attached, had died of a strange and lingering disease ; that the privy councillor 
mountains all is solitude and desolation. ‘her husband, had been seized with a violent vomiting in the night, during which 
The Indus, in like manner, has obliterated the historical footsteps of Alexan-) time no one had attended him but herself ; and that he had died on the follow- 
der the Great as completely as the,turning tide effaces the print of a child's gam-; ing morning, shortly after the arrival of his medical attendants ; and thirdly, that 
bols upon the sand. Medals are found, to attest his march along the banks, but) ‘a maiden aunt of the lady’s had died in a somewhat like manner. in the year 
the towns and cities have disappeared ; and here, as in the valley of the Nile, 1801 It was asserted that she had poisoned them all ; and the bodies of the 
nothing more than names remain, to serve as subjects for the controversies of the two latter were disinterred and examined. With respect to the husband, nothing 
learned. ‘This applies to the lower Indus, after the five rivers of the Punjab) could be inade out ; but the presumption that she had poisoned the aunt was 
have united in one vast stream ; but even before this junction, we are assured very strong, both from the state of the intestines, and the clearly established 
by Lt. Wood in his journey to the Oxus, that the waters insome places, during! fact that she had arsenic in her possession whilst she was with the deceased in 
the season of inundation are so broad, that ‘ from a boat in their centre, no land;/ her last illness. As for Regay, the doctors who had attended him said he bad 
can be discovered, save the islands upou the surface, and the mountains upon) \died of consumption. Certain it was, however, that for years she had been in 
the western shore !’ ‘the habit of carrying a provision of poison about with her. She declared on her 


REMARKABLE FEMALE CRIMINALS. 
THE POISONERS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


The appearance of the river in such places is faintly imagined by that of the 
Shannon in Ireland. where the voyager treads his way among small green islands, 
some hardly seen above the surface, and some closing the horizon from view 
with their waving hay or corn. But in India everything is on a great scale. 


The boatman wanders for hours out of sight of the mainland, bewildered and lost | 


among the multitude of island fields, with no sound in his ear to diversify that 
of the dip of his paddle except the moaning call of the plover But suddenly a 
voice salutes him, as if from the deep, and he sweeps past a human being alone 
in this terrible solitude and busy in detaching the edible roots of the bulrush, as 
the speck of land on which he leans is melting away under the action of the 
current. A larger island, however, is now neared, although little more than 
level with the water's edge ; and from the luxuriant vegetation which covers it, 
there comes a confused hubbub of sounds, composed of the shouts of men, the 
screams of women, the yells of children, and the lowing of cattle. A family 
from the mainland had migrated to this oasis in the watery wilderness in search 
of pasture for their cattle and bulrushes for themselves. ‘The moment had now 
come, however, when the island was to be submerged by the rising of the river ; 
and although, like ourselves in our non-adventure in the Severn, they had made 
their calculations, they are almost too late. ‘The men and women dismantle their 
reed huts in an instant, placing the materials on a raft, while the youths scamper 
off to collect the cattle. But how is the colony to be conveyed! Where be 
their luggage boats and transports ! The raft suffices for the inanimate objects; 


triai, that she kept it with the intention of destroying her own life ; and that she 
ihas poisoned Klein in order to have an opportunity of observing the effects of 
larsenic, and ascertaining the requisite dose; but nobody had ever seen any symp- 
|toms of her entertaining such a design. 

The servant Klein did not die, but after much suffering recovered, and lived 
ifor twenty eight years of a pension assigned to him out of the property of his 
\mistress. In reference to this, people used to point him out as ** the man who 
‘lived by poison.” Neither, however much appearances were against her, could 
‘Madame Ursinus be convicted of the two first charges laid to her charge ; but 
ishe was found guilty of poisoning her aunt, and for that and the attempt on the 
life of Klein, she was sentenced to perpetual imprisonement. She was confined 
the fortress of Glatz, where she was allowed a well furnished room, with a 
\great many conveniences, and a female companion to cheer her solitude. She 
jwas also visited by a vast number of strangers, whom she very willingly re- 
ceived ; and if they were influential persons she never failed to solicit their in- 
fluence in her favor. She wore satins and fine linen ; and seems, in considera- 
tion of her rank and connexions, to have been treated with a degree of indulgence 
she little deserved. She lived in this confinement for thirty years ; and then, 
being seventy years of age, she received some further mitigation of her penalty ; 
being permitted to live freely within certain precincts of the city. Here she re- 
ceived company, and was visited not only by foreigners, but by her own country 
people ; and it is related that a lady at one of her evening parties, having 


and as for themselves—plunge goes a buffalo into the water, and plunge goes 


evinced some uneasiness, at seeing grains of a white substance sprinkled over 
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a salad she was about to eat, Madame Ursinus said sarcastically, ‘« Don't be ||\—nay, even sportive ; for it being remarked that she took the trouble of filling 
afraid ; its not arsenic.” the salt-cellars with her own hands just before she departed. she said she did it 

Indeed, on the very day she was set free, she invited a party to take coffee «to bring luck to those she left behind.” So kind was her master, that when 
with her ; and the next morning it was currently reported that every one of the the coach which was to carry her away came to the door, he invited her to take 
company had been poisoned. Very ill they were ; but the cause of their in- a cup of chocolate with him before she went. She took a tender leave of the 
disposition proved to be the waggery of some thoughtless person, who, for child, and gave it some milk and biscuit, lamenting how much he would miss 
the purpose of giving them a fright, had contrived to mix some drugs with the his kind nurse. This done, she bade adieu to her fellow-servants and drove 
coffee. away. 

Madame Ursinus lived to a great age, and at length died in the year 1836,in — She had not, however, been gone a quarter 0" an hour, when the whole fae 
the odour of sanctity. Five carriages ful! of friends and acquaintar: »s followed mily, at least the child, and several persons who had partaken of the chocolate, 
the hearse that bore her to her last home ; the churchyard cvuld not con- were seized with violent pains and vomitings ; whereupon the servants declared 
tain the crowds that assembled to witness the interment ; twelve poor orphans their suspicions of Nannette. Many circumstances were recalled that rendered 
sang hymns of gratitude over her grave ; and friendly hands strewed the earth it searcely possible to doubt her guilt ; but so much difficulty had Gebhard in 
that covered her with flowers. Yet Madame Ursinus died without having ever altering his opinion of her, that though on examination a quantity of arsenic 
confessed her crimes, nor, as far as could be judged by appearances, ever re- was found in the salt barrel, he allowed a month to pass before he took any 
pented of them ; neither was the motive for their commission ever clearly made measures for her apprehension. 
out. In the meantime, quite at her ease, and with a degree of confidence that 

The story we next turn to, relates to a person in a different rank of life. long impunity can alone account for, Naunette Schonleben pursued her journey. 

In the year 1809, there resided in a part of Prussia, called Oberland, a re-| On the road she wrote a letter to Mr. Gebhard, expressing her conviction that 
spectable middle aged female, who supported herself by knitting. She was a the infant would be so unhappy without her that he would be under the neces- 
widow who had evidently seen and sutlered much. Her deportment was par | sitv of recalling her ; and she remained for some days within such a distance 
The fear of God and the |as would have rendered her return easy. However, no summons reaching her, 
love of her neighbour appeared to be the ruling passion of her life ; and she was it became nevessary to look for a residence elsewhere ; but she now found 
looked upon as a worthy, excellent person ; who, however, in spite of her in. that wherever she was known, people objected to receive her under their 
dustry, found some difficulty in keeping herself above want. She went by the roof. 
name ef Nannette Schonleben. She was a native of Nuremburg, and her maiden) Atlength, being driven from house to house, she resolved to seek refuge with 
name was Steinacker. After the vicissitudes of a varied life, she had settled her own daughter, who was married, and inhabited a small house in Franconia. 
down to this obscure and humble mode of existence ; but it was understood, When she reached the spot she found her son-in-law gaily dressed. surrounded 
that if an opportunity offered of improving her condition, she would be glad to by a party of his friends ; but, alas! there was no part in their rejoicings for 
avail herself of it. Her excellent reputation soon procured her sucha situation her Her daughter was in jail, and the husband, who had divorced her, was 
as she desired. about to marry again. 

In the month of March, 1808, a person of the name of Glaser, who resided at __ It was not till October, 1809, that Mr. Gebhard made up his mind to have 
Kasendorf, engaged her in the capacity of house keeper, at the recommendation Nannette apprehended. It was then found that she was the widow of a notary, 
of his own son, who had some small dealings with her, and had formed a very whose name was Zwanziger, but that she had very good reasons for dropping 
favorable opinion of her. Her conduct procured her not only the approbation this appellation and assuming another. She, of course, professed to be the 
but the confidence of her master, and the use that she made of her influence most imnocent creature in the world ; but the bodies of the persons she had 
was one that obtained her universal commendation. Glaser, a man of fifty years murdered were disinterred, and presented ample evidence of her guilt. Innu- 
of age, had for several years been living apart from his wife. It was said that merable circumstances were also recalled, showing that she had repeatedly ad- 
there was no fault on the part of the lady te justify this separation ; and in spite ministered poison in greater or less quantities to the servants and visiters of her 
of the injury it was likely to do herself, Nannette undertook to bring about a re- previous employers. 
conciliation. She wrote letters to the wife ; she engaged the friends on both | Her trial commenced or: the 16th April, 1810. She at first denied everything ; 
sides to aid her in this pious work ; and even, though a Protestant herself, sent) but when she learned that poison had been found in the stomachs of her victims 
money to a Koman Catholic priest, with a request that he would say a mass for she confessed to having twice administered arsenic to the deceased Frau Gla- 
the success of her enterprise. ser. She had no sooner made this avowal than she dropped to the earth as if 

It did succeed ; Frau Glaser allowed herself to be persuaded—the husband she were shot; and fell into such violent convulsions that they were obliged to 
declared himself prepared to receive her wi-h open arms; and the lady, who remove her from the court. 
was at a distance, started for Kasendorf; but, as it appears, with aheavy heart, In the interval that elapsed between her trial and execution, she wrote a 
and strange presentiments. In a letter afterwards produced, which she wrote sketch of her own biography, from which we learn that she was at this period 
to her relations at the time, she said, * I cannot describe what I feel ; there is about fifty yearsof age. She declared that she had been handsome in her 
a struggle within my heart that I am unable to account for! can it be a fore- youth, but no remains of beauty could be traced in her meagre, cadaverous fea- 
warning of evil !” tures, the expression of which, in spite of the constrained smile that sat ever 

The husband went some distance on the road to meet the wife ; and Nan- upon her lips, appears to have been odious and repelling, a circumstance which 
nette prepared a fete for their reception which was not verv consistent with the renders her successful deceptions the more extraordinary. 
circumstances of the case. ‘The whole village assembled to welcome them; She was born at Nuremburgh where her father kept an inn, with the inaus- 
the house was decorated with garlands ; the bed of the second bridal was picious sign of the Black Cross. Her parents died when she was very young, 
strewn with flowers, and the following couplet was appended to the hang- jand she had been twice married. Her early life had been busy and cheat. 
ings :— Zwanziger seems to have been both a poor and an austere man. It was, as 

« The widow's hand | she said, * still im hause ;” no stir, no bustle ; and “ she feared her husband 
Has wove the band.” ‘as the child fears the rod.” In order to dissipate her melancholy, she had re- 

These ill-judged and indelicate arrangements appear to have excited no dis-' course to books. “ My first book,” she writes, “ was ‘The Sorrows of Wer- 
pleasure among the parties cuncerned. ter.’ The impression it made on me was so great that for some time I could 

Giaser seemed disposed to treat his wife with great kindness, and the lady do nothing but weep. Had I had a pistol I should certainly have shot myself. 
was becoming quite reconciled to the re-union, when, unfortunately, she was |I next read * Pamela,’ and ‘ Emilia Galotte.’” 
taken ill, and died on the 26th of August ; exactly four weeks after herarrival | ‘The fruits of these studies seem to have been a diseased sentimentality that 
at Kasendorf. ; ‘soon extinguished any germs of real feeling that nature had implanted in her ; 

Shortly after this unfortunate event, Nannette transferred herself to the together with a great desire to render herself an object of interest, and to riso 
service of a gentleman called Grohmann, who res‘ded at Sanspareil.—Glaser out of the humble situation in which fortune had placed her. At the age of 
gave her the best of characters. Grohmann was a fine young man, only twen- twenty-one she inherited some property that her parents had bequeathed her. 
ty-eight years ot age; but he suffered from frequent fits of gout; and the de- /On this accession of wealth, her husband seems for a time to have flung aside 
votion with which Nannette nursed him on these oceasions, was truly admira- his moroseness. At all events he helped her to spend the money in balls and 
ble. carousals ; and when they came to the end of it, their former mode of life was 
In spite of her tender care, however, the young man thought he would rath- resumed. He lived in the wine houses, and she alone ; but as he constantly 
er be nursed by a wife, and he accordingly made advances to a lady who ac ||pressed her for supplies, which she had not the means ef furnishing, she seems 
cepted his proposals ; and everything being arranged, the marriage was about |to have found a mode of raising funds, as discreditable to herself as di 
to be solemnized, when Grohmann was taken suddenly ill. Nannette never! jable to him. 
quitted his bed side during the progress of his sufferings, which were fearful ;| Fortune, however, once more smiled upon this well-matched pair. Zwan. 
but he died, and she was inconsolable. Her tears and cries rent the hearts of ziger obtaimed a prize in the lottery ; and again the house resounded with the 
all beholders. She was, however, under the necessity of seeking another situa- song and the dance. When this supply was exhausted, the lady eloped with 
tion ; and the manner in which she had conducted herself ia the two former an oilicer, but returned at the request of her husband. He, however, applied 
places, recommended her so strongly, that a iady of the name of Gebhard, who, for a divorce, and ebtained it, but it was no sooner published, than they were 
was about to be confined, thought herself particularly fortunate in obtaining jre-married ; and she declared that after this they had lived very happily to- 
her services. Accordingly, Nannette attended her during her indisposition, leother, * she having remarked that Zwanziger had noble sentiments and an af- 
and the child was happily born ; but on the third day things took an i!l turn; jfectionate heart !” 
the lady was seized with vomitings, and after enduring much pain, she died.| ‘The notary died suddenly in 1796, and it is by no means clear that she did 
The infant was committed to the care of Nannette, who nursed it with the jnot help him out of the world before his time. From that period her fortune 
greatest tenderness. Some people were certauily siily enough to advise Mr. |gradually declined, till she became a servant. She lived with a variety of 
Gebhard not to keep in his service so unlucky a person. Doubtless, she was |ple in different capacities, and amongst the rest as nursery-maid in some Eng. 
an excellent woman, a clever servant; but misfortune seemed to follow her} {lish families ! 
footsteps. Mr. Gebhard, however, had no belief in such fatalities, and, for se-| At this degradation her pride seems to have been dreadfully wounded. She 
veral months, she remained in this house, at the head of his establishment ; and |** laughed and cried in one breath ; and when her employers issued their orders, 
although certainly, there were very frequent indispositions amongst the servants, /she smiled and left their presence respectfully, but made a point of neglecting 
and even amongst the visiters who frequented the house, no suspicions were’ |their commands.” Naturally, she had no commands to obey. 
awakened ; and Nannette remained high in the esteem and confidence of her| She had next recourse to one of her former lovers. He received her for 
employer ; till on the Ist of September 1809, a large party having assembled) ‘time ; but as he soon became cold and neglectful, she resolved to open a vein 
at Mr. Gebhard’s, to play at bowls, the whole company were taken ill, after|/in her arm and die. In this project, hewever, she failed, at least as faras re- 
drinking some beer which Nannette had brought from the cellar. | gards the dying. She only lost a cupfullof blood ; and the unfeeling man, 

Strange thoughts now seemed to have found their way mto the minds of the! instead of exhibiting any alarm, “ turned away and laughed when she showed 
sufferers. Nobody, however, ventured to denounce Nannette ; they only urged'|it to hun.” 

Mr. Gebhard to part with ber, she was so unlucky! ‘l'e oblige them, he con ‘| Determined to convince himof her sincerity, she next proceeded to the river 
sented todo so; but he gave her «xcellent tesumonials, and behaved to her uu) \(o drown herself. +* She took hermaid servant with her, and a volume of poems , 
the most liberal manner. , which she read by the way. When she arrived at the fatal line— 

Nannette did not conceal that she was very much pained by this dismissal, « My life’s so sad that I must end it !” 
and expressed extreme grief at leaving her beloved little charge ; but she||she precipitated herself into the water. 'Twofishermen, however, who happen- 
showed no temper. She was diligent, active, and obliging to the last moment) ed to be at hand, dragged her out again, ain she received no damage but the 


ticularly quiet, and her manner pleasing and friendly. 
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wetting of her clothes. As soon as they were sufficiently dry, she sent them 
by the maid to her hard-hearted lover, as a convincing proof of her inexorable 
determination to quit a world in which she was so little appreciated. He re- 
turned them by the bearer with asmall sum of money, and a strong recommend- 
ation to quit the place without delay ; and that the farther she went the better 
he should be pleased.” 

To the want of compassion exhibited by this person she principally attribu- 
ted her embittered and revengeful spirit. In short, it would seem as if a devil 
had entered into her! + When I opened the vein in my arm,” she writes, * he 
laughed. And when I reminded him that [ was not the first woman that had 
killed herself on his account, he laughed too! Henceforth. whenever I did any 
body a mischief, I said to myself,no body shews me mercy, and I will show 
none to others. 


|| graceful festoons in the court-yard before our window. The golden cross oy 
‘the top of the quaint old cupalofwhich surmount the cathedral of St. Peter, jx 
_ flashing back the sunshine, and gleams high above the outline of the hills of the 
, Odenwald, which, clothed with verdure of the richest green, lie massively be. 
bind it: mountains are rising around us on every side—in front towers the stu. 
pendous Heiligesberg, with the old grey ruin on the top; to our right is the 
Kaisers mountain, one red tower of the magnificent castle, which stands oy: 
darkly against the foliage of living green, being alone visible ; while right above 
us, the Riesenstein, or Giant’s Stone, frowns down; and from the old oak fo. 
rest by which it is environed, the blue and white flag of the Prussian chore 
_droops lazily from its standard, affording a beautiful contrast with its gay co- 
| lours to the rich, dark green-wood which lies spread beneath. 
| Reader, such a scene as this has charms indeed. But when we add, that 


After this she entered into various services at Vienna and other places. Her| upon the sill of the window which opens it to our view, 1s placed a goodly flask 


last situation was in the family of a Mr. Von S 
tiguing and the wages low, she resolved to quit it, “ but her guardian angel 
whispered to her not to go without insuring herself some compensation. On 
the same day, as one of the children was playing with his mother’s jewels, he 
offered her a ring. 
She took the hint and departed. But this treacherous spirit having also promp- 
ted her to possess herself of the contents of an escrutoire, she was advertised, 
by name, in the public journals ; and her son-in-law happening to see the para- 


; but as the work was fa-) of choice Carlstadt, its beauties are by no means diminished, while mhaling the 


_ balmy odour of as choice a Havannah as ever parted our lips, we gaze upon jt 
in dreamy and admiring silence, until aroused trom our reverie by a shout from 
half a dozen voices in a carriage which has just rattled up to our door. 


It seemed as if a voice within her bade her accept it.”, ‘ You willcome with us to-morrow, of course, Herr Irlander? ” they said. 


“Where !” we exclaimed, removing our cigar, and watching the thin wreath 
jof blue smoke, which we sent forth, curl itself into the air! 
'  «'To Neckarsteinach ; our summer commers is to be held there to morrow,” 


ph, turned her out of doors. Upon this she wrote to reproach Mr. Von 8S. auswered one of the party. 


for his want of delicacy in thus exposing her ; and then changing her name to 
Schonleben, she established herself in a small town called Neumarkt, as an in- 
structor of young females, in needle-work, &c. For some time she conducted 


|| ** Who are to be with you !” we inquired. 
' «Oh! all our chore, in full muster, most of the old hands, and several ‘ Be. 
mossed heads’ ” 


herself prudently, and might have prospered had she not admitted the visits of ** Name—name.” 
an antiquated military debauchee, whom she hoped to inveigle into marriage, ‘* W hy, Pagoda, probably, Mr. James, Herr von Howitz, and herr von Aber- 
and thus “ to recover her position in life. and to hear herself called ‘Your Ex-| cron, without any doubt—And last, though by no means least, the terrier 


celleney,’ before she died !” = al 
Her project failed ; and having lost both her lover and her newly acquired 
reputation, she was obliged again to set out upon her travels. Then it was| 


Mouttle.”’ 
«And how long do you remain? ” 
«“ We shall leave this about two o’clock to morrow, stay at Neckarsteinach 


she settled in the Oberland, where we first introduced her; and by her quiet) all might, and return the following day. We dine in the wood on the hill above 


demeanour, piety, and humility, contrived to establish herseli once more in 


‘the old castle, and shall have a *Fackel zug,’ as we return home at night, for 


the good opinion of her neighbours. But whilst her outward bearing was that, the Bemossed heads that are not able to walk.” 


of a saint, her heart was full of hatred and revenge ; and she longed to retali- — * And you,” 


ate upon mankind the misery she fancied they had inflicted upon her. 
She seems to have had two projects—vengeance and her own reintegration. 


we replied, “ shall share the same fate which once befell you at 
| Langenbricken.” 
“What's that ’—tell us,” shouted the others, most of whom were new 


For twenty years she had been drivon about the world, subject to all sorts of jhands. 
insults and indignities. She was now fifty years of age ; but she did not)“ Why, we, you know, as we always do, went to bed quite sober, and in get- 


despair of repairing her fortunes by marriage. The servile condition was hate- 


ting up next morning happened to go into our friend Frondsberg s apartment, 


ful to her. To be once more a lady, and command others as she had been and there we saw a sight which kept us in laughing for the next week.” 
commanded, was her hope and her object. But how difficult an enterprise !||  ‘* What!” 

What road was open to her? She wanted power—and after seeking in all di“ It was a bitter night just before Christrmas—the window had been left open 
rections for the weapon that was to acquire jt, she fixed upon poison as the, —the floor was all covered with snow, and there lay Frondsberg in his full cos. 


means of her worldly advancement and the instrument of her hoarded ven-. 
e 


tume of President—cocked hat, leathern yack-boots, and all. He had made an 


| attempt to get into bed, but his spurs having become entangled in the drapery, 


It was with this view that she brought about the reconciliation between Glaser one foot only had succeeded, and the remainder of his person, stretched upon 


and his wife. The victim’s path was strown with flowers—garlands wreathed 
the bed of this second bridal, and pwans welcomed her to her husband's home ; 
but the mortal poison was already in her cup. 


By her assiduous attention during his fits of sickness, she hoped to win the ourselves.’ 


heart of her next master, Grohman ; but when she found he was about to mar-. 


the floor, being well snowed upon, looked like a frosted plum-cake.” 
Shouts of laughetr at Frondsberg’s expense followed this little anecdote. 
** Come with us, then, Herr Irlander, and we'll promise to put you to bed 


* How many ‘foxes’ are there to be?” 


another, she compensated herself for her disappointment by the gratifica-, ** Only six ; one of them is Schneider, and we have provided all manner of 


tion of her revenge. 


‘new instruments of torture for him; so come, we shall have rare fun.’ 


With the same object she poisoned Gebhard’s wife; she gave arsenic to ‘* Will the champaignue be good,” we inquired ! 


the child when she quitted him, in the hope that his consequent uneasiness and, 


cries would occasion her recall ; and for the innumerable other persons to , 


has been in ice for the last four days.” 


This decided us. 


whom she administered smaller doses, sight offences, and her immitigable ha- “ We shall go,” we replied. 


tred to mankind, were the impelling motives. 


The next morning was as glorious an autumn day as ever we witnessed ; 


By her own confession, it is evident that she revelled in the sense of power, everything was gleaming like gold in the sunshine, when the carriages of the 
she enjoyed from the possession of this secret and murderous weapon. From) cavalcade began to assemble upon the Anlage, which is one of the longest pro- 
the gratification it afforded her, she grew actually to love it for its own sake.| menades in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg, extending in length from the 
When, in prison, a parcel of arsenic was placed before her, her eyes glistened Church of St. Peter to the + Eisenbahn,” and being about half-a-mile from one 


with the passionate desire to possess it; and when she was about to be exe- 
cuted, she avowed that her death would be a happy event for mankind, as she 
was sure she never could have renounced the pleasure of using it. 

She took a great liking to the advocate that defended her ; and exhibited her 
regard by requesting that, if it were permitted, she might be allowed to visit 


| extremity to the other, one by one on they came, until at length they covered 

| the whole extent. Most of them had four horses, but that which contained the 

| president and his party had six; and a matter of no small surprise was it to us 

where all the horses came from, for we had never seen half the number in the 
town. 


him from the other world, in order to give him demonstrative evidence of a fa. The summer commers of a crack chore is usually a very brilliant affair ; and 
life. | upon this sccasion the assembly was by no means unworthy of the fame of that 


She died without repentance ; and took leave of the sheriff and executioner) Verhindung, to which our friends belonged. First came the six foxes on horse- 


on the scaffold with as courteous a bow as if she were retiring from a morning 


visit. 

+ We shall close our accounts of these female enormities with the case of 
Gesche Margaretta Gottfried, which we must, however, reserve for our next 
number. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BURSCHENSCHAFT 
OF GERMANY. 

The summer commers at Neckarsteinach—The legend of the Engel’s Wiesse—Pagoda’s duel 
with the Suabian—Golden time—The sail down the river—Wolfenberg’s song—Schinabe! 
and the Phillister-—The black robber. 

The golden glory of a beautiful September evening is streaming in at our 
window ; the air is mild but bracing, of that delicious temperature which often 
ushers in the season of partridge shooting in England—coo! and delicious, 
breathing, we could almost fancy, of pleasant meadow-lands, of stubble lately 
reaped, and of fragrant clover blossoms, whose dew-drops, sparkling like the 
tear in a young beauty’s eye—we used to dash off in a shower of glistening 
spray, as we would set out upon our day's excursion, seldom to be terminated 
until the shades of evening had closed in upon the village landscape. Those 
days, with their merriment and reckless «abandon ” have long gone by, but the 
minute links which associate ideas in the human mind are strange things. We 
are now a thousand miles from home ; the times of which we speak have long 
vanished ; yet the rustle of a leaf, a yieam of sunsiine, a breath of freshened 
air, and other scenes, other days, and other climes, rise 1: a moment to our 
view ; and with them the friends and the companions who shared our pleasures 
come back as freshly before us as if long years had not rolled over since we 
saw them last— 

« Each heart as warm, each eye as gay, 
As if we parted yesterday !” 


’ It is, as we have said, evening ; not a single cloud is floating in the deep) 


dark blue which lies spread above us; so calm and still—there is not wind 
abroad to stir a single tress of the tall weeping willow which droops in 


back, very accurately attired, in the usual dress of black velvet coats, white 
shirts, ‘ Sturm huts,’ and long white gauntlets. Der Herr Von Klingrof rode 
at their head, carrying a magnificent banner of green and white silk; sashes of 
|a similar colour, adorned with silver iringe, decorated the persons of the foxes 
also. The bugles rang out a lively peal, and forth we went in goodly array 
Passing down the Anlage, we made our entrée into the town by the Manhen 
gate, and proceeded down the Hauptstrasse. Every window as we passed 
along being crowded with the comely faces of the burghers’ wives and daugh- 
ters. 
| As we passed the Westphalian Kneipe, a splendid green and white banner 
floated from the window, and a garland of flowers of the same hue betokened 
that the anniversary was duly honoured. On we rattled through the Markt 
\Platz, with its square of acacia trees, and passing underneath the spacious arch- 
way of the ** quaint old Karl Thor,” gained the road which leads along the 
banks of the Neckar; the bugles ringing forth the lusty notes of a commers 
song, and several large wolf dogs belonging to the chore barking and bound- 
ling along in high glee 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the drive from Heidelberg to Neckarstei- 
nach ; it passes through a deep valley, bounded on each side by a fine horizon 
‘of wooded mountains, the summits of which, as we pass beneath, seem reach- 
ing into the clouds. At every successive turn a narrow gorge is entered, out 
‘of which it becomes a matter of wonder how the road is to emerge. Vine 
yards teeming with purple crepes hang woeve, while beneath, far down below 
the level of the road, sweeps on the reiting current oi tue rapid Neckar, so 
shallow in some places that one would be inclined to conceive it impossible for 
the Dampschiife ever to pass, but so rapid, deep, and strong at others that it is 
_a matter alike of wonder how any machinery, however powerful, can propel 4 
‘vessel against the tide. The uproarious hilarity in which we had indulged while 
‘passing through the town having in some degree subsided, lighting our meer- 
schaums we proceeded to enjoy with calm satisfaction the lovely scenery through 
which we were passing, when a sudden turn of the road brought us in sight o! 
a majestic wooded mountain, more lofty than those surrounding it, upon the top 
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of which among the trees a little patch of land, of emerald greenness, was dis- 


cernible. 

« You know what that is,’’ said Von Steinheimer, pointing to it as he spoke. 

«« Yes, of course,” we replied, “is it not the Engel’s Wiesse ! ” 

«Jt is,” answered he, “ but you are aware of the le end connected with the 
place.” 

«No, let us have it, if not too long.” 

« It is short enough,” replied Steinheimer, ‘but it will be a long time, Herr 
Irlander, before you hear so curious a one-——-not if you were to ransack the 
whole Odenwald.” 


« Silentium !” shouted Pagoda, who had all along been the noisiest of the | 


whole party, “ let us have Von Steinheimer’s legend.” 

Von Steinheimer having refilled his meerschaum, and satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed that it had good “ chair way,”* thus began :-— 

« The Fraulein von Lichteinstein was one of the most beautiful girls in 
Heidelberg. I cannot attempt to describe her, because J never saw her myself, 
nor knew any one who had. But she had dark blue eyes, of course, and all 
that sort of thing, and was in addition “ sehr lebenswurdig.” Half the univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, professors and all, were in love with her, but two students 
in particular were wrought to such a pitch of distraction by her charms, that re- 
gularly, every semester they had one or two Pankerreien about her, each of 
them we ay Poe she gave the other the preference, and the other as stoutly 
denying it. Matters went on in this manner for some time, neither of the two 
rivals apparently making much way with the beautiful fraulein, who at length 
departed with her family from Heidelberg. She had been gone for more than 
ayear, when one evening at the ‘ kneipe,’ some chatter-box happened unfortu- 
nately to turn the conversation upon the fraulein von Lichteinstein, by gallantly 
proposing to drink her health in a full chopine of beer. 

“*Von Reutlingen needn't mind it,’ shouted one, ‘ for every body knows she 
never cared for him.’ 

“* As much,’ growled Von Reutlingen, who was ‘ bedusselt, + ‘as ever she 
did for Stolzberg,’ which was the name of his rival. 

“ Stolzberg, who was present, did not quite agree in the truth of this asser- 
tion, and having rather strongly expressed his dissent, high words passed, and 
the result was that a pistol duel was to be fought next morning upon that little 
patch of ground which you now see ” 

“ A pistol duel,” said we in astonishment. « Why!” 

“ Oh, they had fought so often with schlagers, in the same quarrel, with such 
varied success, that it was agreed that nothing decisive could ever be done in 
that way, and, accordingly, by dawn next morning, both the parties, with their 
friends, were upon the ground, each of them having made up his mind, if he 
possibly could, to shoot the other. ‘The ground was ineasured, and the parties 
took up their position, just as the sun was rising, when a beautiful form floating 
through the air was observed to approach them. ‘The spectators stood riveted 
to the spot with astonishment, as a gentle voice, which every one present who 
had ever heard it, at once recognized as that of the “ fraulein,” forbade the 
duel, and ordered them at once to return home. ‘They stood spell-bound with 
terror and surprise, and when they had recovered their senses, the red sun, 
rolling up from the Heiligesberg, was shining in full splendour, and the vision 
had vanished. ‘They returned home, of course, without pursuing their quarrel 
further, and the circumstance became the nine days’ wonder of Heidelberg., 


There were not wanting persons ill-natured enough to insinuate that this as-'| 


tounding apparition had its exisience only in the disordered senses of the stu- 
dents, most of whom were at the time, no doubt, rather under the influence of 
heer; but a curious fact remains yet to be told, that about a month afterwards 
letters arrived in Heidelberg, announcing that the Fraulein von Lichteinstein 
had died of a rapid decline, and was actually dead at the time of the appear- 
ance of this apparition. Of this there can be no manner of doubt, and it is 
equally certain, that one of the students, visiting the place some time after- 
wards, found a beautiful young poplar tree growing upon the very spot where 
this mysterious visitant had touched the ground. My legend is now finished, 


and I have nothing more to add, save that the field has ever since been known | 


by the name of Engel’s Wiesse, or angel’s meadow. But although several un- 
pleasant encounters have subsequently taken place there, the apparition of the 
beautiful fraulein never appeared again.” 

By this time we had arrived nearly at Neckarsteinach, and a sudden turn of 
the river brought us in full view of this romantic village. It is situated at the 
foot of a lofty range of mountains, covered with ancient wood. Upon one side 
of the river stands the stately castle of tne Baron von Dort, while opposite, 
perched on a lofty ridge, a sort of platform, hewn, as it were, from the moun- 
tain's side, are the disinantled ruins of the Schwallenberg, at the foot of which, 
ma snug little nook, lies the village. The glorious sunshine of autumn was 
lighting up the massive towers of the stately ruim, and Jent to each varied tint 
of the wooded mountain a brighter light and a greener shade. Each rocky clit 
gleaming in the light, viewed from a distance, looks like a pinnacle of gold ; 
while in the midst the silver Neckar calmly glides along, with scarcely a breath 
of wind, or a ripple, to disturb its quiet course ; so clear and so smooth does it 
flow here, that the castled heights, the wooded mountains, and the rustic village 
are reflected as from a mirror, in its transparent wave. All these varied charms 
broke gradually upon our view, as we drove for the first ume mto Neckarstci- 
nach, 

A great array of “kelners”’ was drawn up to receive us at the door of the 
Gasthaus “ Zumschwartzen Schitle,” and, having dismounted from our carriages, 
we entered, for the purpose of removing any dusty traces of the drive, 
which lingered on our persons. ur toilettes nade, we adjourned to the place 
where dinner was to be served. Nearly on the summit ot the wooded moun- 
tain which overlooks the castle, there is a beautiful esplanade commanding one 
of the most unrivalled prospects upon which we have ever gazed. 
and villages, feudal towers, dismantled ruins, and stately spires, lie far and near 
upon the margin of the beautiful river, which clear as silver, murmurs past with 
the same music in its stream to all. 

Preparations for our repast had been going actively jorward; but we must 
not lose sight of one ingredient in this rare landscape, which, among the many 
beauties that met our eye, was not the least. Bounding down from the moun- | 
tain, a clear stream leaped fres and sparkling along; and just where its glanc- 
ing spray glittered into a cool dark nook, there appeared upon the surtace of 
the water a countless host of long-necked Rhenish flasks of a goodly size, with | 
silver covered tops. 

Ha! thought we, that looks like the work; hungry as hunters, we sate down 
to a repast which would have made an epicure’s mouth water. Nothing couid 
be more delicious : little do diners out, the denizens of heated apartments blaz-, | 


* A pipe is said to have good chair way when it is easily drawn ; we are unable to afford any 
explanation of the term. 


i The student term for being foolishly drunk. 


Mountains 


ing with the glare of lights, reeking with the perfume of savoury viands, and 
odorous with the bouquet of fiery port—ah, little do they know of the delights 
of a Burschen festival upon the breezy heights of the Odenwald, with the clear 
blue sky fora canopy! ‘The fairest prospect and the brightest river to gaze 
upon beneath, and ever and anon the dexterous hand of the Red Fisherman 
trom behind, filling our goblet to the brim with foaming champagne. 
| We have before described the ceremonies with which commers usually come. 
mence, so that there is no necessity for us to repeat them here, a “ tasse” of 
cafe and a thimbleful of liqueur having been discussed, the lusty voice of 
Wolfe nberg thundered out— 

“ Silentium 

*« Gentlemen,” said the president, rising, ‘I have the honor to propose a 
toast to you which must be drunk with brimming glasses. It requires no in- 
troductory comment upon my part—it will be received with enthusiasm upon 

ours— my toast is ‘dass grosse Fass von Heidelberg!’ ” 
_ Shouts of laughter and thunders of applause followed, as every man draining 
off his glass, and tapping it with his forefinger to show that he had done so, set 
it down inverted upon the table. 

“Mr. James! Mr. James!” shouted a score of voices ; and the tall {portly 
figure of a student, of commanding presence, arose. He was an Englishman 
—his ample chest and his powerful frame caused those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, to look like pig mies. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, «« | know not why I am called upon to represent an 
absent friend, who must in this assemblage have many a more distinguished 
advocate. But if you mean to insirute that I am the great tun of Heidelberg, 
and that therefore you drink my health, why, gentlemen, although I must say [ 
feel much flattered by the distinction, notwithstanding that you have made me 
the greatest butt in Europe, at the same time, I am sorry there are so few 
points of resemblance between my distinguished prototype and myself, for I 
have not yet, and it is probable I never shall have an opportunity of containing 
so much rare liquor as the great Tun of Heidelberg.” 

A storm of applause followed this oration, as “dass grosse Fass von Heidel- 
berg resumed his seat. 

** Now then ” said Pagoda, “ with your permission, president, I will call for 
a song.’ 

“I move,” president, said Donnersmark, “that the Herr Pagoda do set us 
the example—none can do it better.” 

‘* Pagoda,” shouted the president, “ you are in for it ” 

* Pagoda’s song! Pagoda’s song!” rung on all sides from the table. 

The Herr Pagoda was a jovial young Moldavian noble, with a great scar tra- 
versing his features. Having tossed off a bumper of Carlstadt, he cleared his 
voice, and gave us a capital song, of which the following is a translation :— 

PAGODA’S SONG, 
‘Golden time ! thus the goblet crowning, 
A glow inspiring to Friendstip’s breast, 
Irom its drops we borrow a balm for sorrow, 
Aud goothe wild rapture itself to rest. 


** Dram it, then! when the tide comes flushing 
With the hue love’s roses can o’er it fling, 

There’s no use in sipping, you must deep dip in, 
Or retrain from the joys of that purple spring. 


* Youth’s gay bours! letthem not be wasted, 
There laughs from the wine-cup a star, We say, 

But from ruby lips when thedew is tasted, 
Oh, where is the nectar so sweet as they ! 


** Then the crystal bowl, you may drain for ever ; 
Full foaming ‘twill all your cares remove, 

} But there’s none so daring, would risk comparing 
The joys of wine with the bliss of love !” 


“ Well done, Pagoda—never heard you in better voice, my boy.” 

“ I remember well,” said Wolfenberg, who sat beside us, “the very first 
time I ever heard our friend sing that song. He was the tenant of the Carcer 
in Heidelberg, where we went to sup with him.” 

** For what offence was he in the jug !” 

‘* For punishing one of the most desperate bullies ever in the University, a 
member of the Suabian chore.” 

What was it about and how did it happen ‘” 

** First I inust tell you the sort of man he had to deal with. Wustenfeldt 
had been ‘los’ at least a dozen times. He thought no more of it than] would 
of drinking a chopine of beer. He was a regular ‘ teufel,’ and one instance of 
a duel he fought will be as good as a thousand. 

«He had quarrelled with a Prussian, and they fought with swords. This, 
however, was not considered decisive, and Wustenfeldt sent a challenge to fight 
with pistols, which the Prussian accepted. They went out, accordingly, and 
were placed at fifty paces, to advance within ten. Wustenfeldt fired first at 
the Prussian, and missed him. Having done so, he walked up to the extreme 
verge of the barrier, and setting his arms a-kimbo, put out his tongue, and 
made a series of hideous faces at his antagonist. ‘The consequence was, that 
although the Prussian advanced within twelve paces, and at that distance fired, 
he was so put out that he missed him. 

«+ There now,’ shouted Wustenfeldt, with a laugh of derision, ‘1 knew he 
was too great a coward to shoot me ! ’ 

* Well, we were all enjoying ourselves mightily one evening at the kniepe, 
shortly after the commencement of last November ‘semester.’ Pagoda was 
sitting upon the table, teaching Mouffle there to stand on his hind legs, and hold 
a cigar wn his mouth, which Master Mouitfle did not seem inclined in the least 
to like, when a * Brand Fox’ at the lower end of the table, possessed as I sup- 
pose, by the devil, screamed out at the top of his voice— 

«+ Pagoda, thou art a doctor ; no, by .»an Amtman!’ 

*« Now this, you know, is a provocation to a ‘ Beer scandal,’ which, coming 
from a Brand Fox to a ‘ Bemossed head,’ is one of the very greatest impertie 
nencies that can be conceived. ‘A doctor’ is our Burschen term for three cho- 
pines, and ‘an Amtman’ for six; so that the ‘uneingepaukter’ Young Fox 
wanted to drink nine chopines of beer. 

«* Challenge for an Amtman,’ sung out Pagoda. 

«« Seconds were instantly appointed, weapons called for, and six enormous 
chopines of beer were placed bejore each + paukant.’ 

* The second having carefully examined the weapons to see that they were 
equal, shouted— 

Ready !’ 
«Each man seized his glass. 
Losz!’ 
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“ Each set the chopine to his mouth, and commenced pouring the beer down ‘ston’s activity and beneficence, had never ceased to regret the disappointment 
his throat, as ii his very existence depended upon it. The three other glasses of the two mild, gracious young ladies, who, in the time of old Sir Clement, had 
followed in quick succession, but at the fourth the Brand Fox was evidently come among them now and then like a sunshiny day in winter. to brighten the 
‘caught out.’ _ tenor of their dreariness, tried to entertain her with the news they had gathered 

« Pagoda was victorious, and having drank off his fourth chopine, he held it at the parsonage ; how their favourite, Miss Cecilia, was now Lady letcher, 
for a moment inverted, and then placed it upon the table. _ with a grand castle of her own, in which her mother and sister were staying 

«+ Hit!’ shouted the seconds. with her in Ireland ; and how the old nurse of Colonel Larpent’s beautiful chil- 

« Every eye was turned upon the unlucky Brand Fox, who was still making dren, still hoped and prayed that, some day or other, the poor little things might 
a vigorous effort to finish his third chopine ; but it was not to be done His be so fortunate as to obtain Miss Sophia for a mother-in-law. But it was diffl- 
eyes seemed starting from his head, his grasp lessened, and with one vain effort cult to bestow more than a vague smile upon their gossip. ‘To her all this was 
to steady himself, he and his chopine rolled over upon the floor. 'amatter of no moment. //er heart was absorbed in a destiny thousands of 

« Just at this moment, the door was flung open, and Wustenfeldt came stalk- miles distant from Hartington ; : 
ing into the room. He had been sent with a challenge from the Nassau chore ; | But that it was so absorbed, she could scarcely have failed to notice the 
and I think I see him stil) in his shirt sleeves, his long hair standing almost change withher firmness, or some other motive, had wrought in the conduct of 
upon end, and his collar thrown open. ‘The first object that met his eye was her persecutor at Hartington Hall. Instead of threatening and bullying, as 
the prostrate form of the Brand Fox, who happened to be his cousin. ‘The during the early part of her visit to her uncle, Sir Mark Colston was becoming 
next was the rotund figure of Pagoda, who having succeeded in prevailing upon, almost gentle, almost subdued. The influence of her serenity was working won- 
Mouffle to retain the cigar, was holding the dog up in his arms for the admira-, ders on his coarse nature. Though seldom neglecting an opportunity of assur- 
tion of the company. | ing her that his desire was unabated to raise her from her lowly estate to the 

«« With one ig Von Wustenfeldt sprung on the table, along the centre of highest grade in the country round, he no longer intruded into the cottage du- 
which he marched, shivering glasses and bottles at every stride, when Pagoda, ring the absence of the clerk ; and by the deference with which he was begin- 
filling a great chopine of beer, as he neared him, dexterously dashed the con- ning to treat that fair young girl, there was some reason to infer that his 
tents in his face. ‘passion was sobering into affection, and thar his protestations were sin- 


“ The confusion was then awful; every one was shouting ‘durnner junge!” cere. alge 
Wustenfeldt went home with a dozen duels on his hands, and fought them all | For, though he had ceased to importune her with visits, he was usually to be 
out until he came to Pagoda, who gave him a ‘neat quarte’ under the sword found wandering about the neighbourhood of the cottage. The little Larpents 
arm, which soon——” scarcely ever returned from their morning walk, without having to tell that they 

“Hallo!” shouted the president ; ‘« Wolfenbe-g, what's all that yarn: no had met “ the gentleman what belonged to the great house,” in or near Church 


one has any right to talk so much here. As a punishment, I call upon you to lane. He appeared to have deserted his own fine domain, and taken up a post 
sing.” of observation near the Hams. Morning, mid-day, evening, he still haunted the 


« But, Mr. President, ——” spot. So is it ever with lovers ; to whom even the atmosphere, breathed by 
« Not a word—out with it at once.” | the object of their attachment, has a charm of its own. 
Thus commanded, he began :— No one molested him in his beat. ew besides those prattling chrildren ever 
‘iad wiepeweune’s sono. approached the cottage to exchange words of greeting with « pretty Esther,” 
“Come, brothers! fill once more with me ||or beg, for branches of rosemary to burn in their nursery. The lad employed 
The cup with wine foams high ; | by the post-office to deliver the letters of the village, came not near it; those 
' : ? | of John Downing being left till called for, (by way of precaution,) at the neigh- 
ae oo poe yee — | bouring market-town of F Even such a thing as a newspaper never 
‘ crossed the threshold. At the time the papers were filled with accounts of the 
“When beaming eyes are round us, boy, | famous Hartington murder, John Downing had conceived a horror of these mis- 
‘ | sives of intelligence. Since that day, indeed, he has scarcely cast his 
OF eyes on printed paper, save the one volume that gathers new grace from afflic- 
Shall we not drink it all? tion. 
‘** Sweet hopes that there have slumbered long, | One day, it was on the eve of the last sabbath of .ne yoar, as the poor old 
The deep-stirred heart shall move ; _ clerk was conferring with his superior in the vestry, couciuinga dole of money 
As drain we with the voice of song and distribution — to - poor of the parish, which, by the beneficence of 
The brightest glass to Love. | Sir Mark Colston had taken place in the church on Christmas day,—* By the 
ee eee por bye, Downing I have a letter for you in my pocket,” said Mr. Wigswell, 
| ‘which came by the post this morning, enclosed to ‘ the rector of Hartington,” 
And wreathest with flowers the wings of time | with a request that I would inquire whether any person of your name resided ix 
Oh, Love! we drink to thee ‘ | my parish ; and if not to return itto the magistrate of Cornwall, who forwards 
his address. But I fancy the letter has found its way to the right owner!” con- 
** But, see! the glasses empty stand, | tinued the rector, on seeing John Downing change colour when, after ajust- 
While music peals in louder strain; |ing his spectacies, he proceeded to open it, and glance over its con- 
P ’ Pp P ’ g 
On high then fill with ready hand, _ | tents. 
And crown the sparkling bowl again ! “Tt has, sir!” replied the old man, faintly. And hastily refolding it, he 
‘¢ Brothers, one flowing bumper more, dropped it into his pocket, as if for future perusal in private; the name of Lau- 
We’ll pray with patriot spirit yet | Tence Donovan having met his eye in the first few lines of the letter. 
That on this land from shore to shore, In kindness to his emotions, the good rector instantly abbreviated his busi- 
The son of freedom may not set.” ness of the day ; and made some pretext to quit the church, in order that the 
ne clerk might proceed to his own home, for the perusal of his strange correspon- 
TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT dence. 
. BY MRS. GORE.—CHAPTER Xill. ( Continued.) 7 | When he reached the cottage, Esther was fortunately from home. He thought 
I saw him beat the surges under him it fortunate at least, well knowing how seldom she quitted the cottage, unless 
And ride upon their backs. He trod the water, | on some errand of benevolence, and little surmising that she had been intercep- 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted ted in her melancholy ramble to Warling-wood, the first she had ventured for 
The surge most swollen that met him ; his bold head weeks, by the man she most detested upon earth; who, whenever he found his 
Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oe’r assiduities ill-received, never failed to inquire, by way of vengeance, whether 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke *\ she were as fond as ever of digging for lily roots at right angles with the great 
To the shore, that oe’r his wave-worn basis bow’d | alder-tree of the Hams ?” 
As stoopin to relieve him. It was chance ‘| Relieved by her absenee, the old man hastily bolted the door of the cottage, 
He came alive to land. | drew his arm-chair towards the casement, carefully wiped his spectacles in pre- 
No, no !—He’s gone! SuakspeaRE. | paration; then, after once or twice laying down the letter upon his knee, as if 
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‘Winter was drawing on again. By degrees, the children at the rectory were 
$orced to abandon their ramblings into Warling-wood. The Hams were too | 
damp for their little feet. But there was little to regret in their favourite haunt 
The last blackberry was gone. Nothing that took their fancy remained, save 
the redberries of the orchis, upstarting like polished coral from among the taw- 
ny fallen leaves ; or the robins, with their breasts of rival redness,and gem-like 
eyes, piping on the naked boughs. But these they heard better and saw as well 
among the hollies and Portugal laurels of their grandfather's overgrown a 
bery. 
In time, even this home-circuit became impossible to the little creatures. 
The weather set in with boisterous violence. Considerable mischief was done 
to the new works of Sir Mark Colston, by a series of gales almost amounting to. 


more afraid than eager to master its contents, he cast his eyes once more upon 
that unknown hand- writing. 

The signature was new to him. But the writer considerately commenced 
his communication with, * Though a personal stranger to you, | am under the 
necessity of addressing you, in discharge of a duty distressing to me, and likely 
to inflict far severer pain on yourself. Asa minister of the gospel, sir, I pray 
that God's grace may be with you when you peruse these lines, which come to 
acquaint you that your son, Laurence Donovan, is no more.” 

It was enough. John Downing neither shed a tear nor moaned a moan. Lay- 
ing down the letter upon his knee, he closed his old eyes for a few minutes, as 
in the act of mental devotion. 

Strengthened by that secret communing with the dispenser of his destinies, he 


a hurricane ; and though the situation of Hartington, twenty miles from the took courage to read on. It would be some solace to learn that the son in whom 
coast, afforded no personal interes! in the shipping department, sad rumours his soul delighted had died a death of peace,—an honowrable death. Knowing 


crossed the country of numerous wrecks, attended with loss of life. 


fears of Esther Harman, when the period arrived forthe return of the mail which 
she hoped would bring an answer from New York. But at length she was 
forced to give up all expectation. ‘I‘he storms lulled again, the winds were fa-, 
vourable, and still no letter! Nothing left for it but to look forward with still 
more trembling anxiety to the packet of the ensuing months; for at that period, 
steam navigation had not rendered the vast Atlanue a mere channei. A great 
gulf still divided the two worlds, and Jong intervals interrupted the coimmunica- 
tion. At all events, the delay promised greater certainty that the important let- 
ter would have reached its destination and been duly answered. 
Little enough was there at Hartington to distract poor Esther's attention 
from these solicitudes. Scarcely one of the old clerk’s neighbours but had, 
done their best to be hospitable and kind to his niece. But her troubles were 
too deep seated to be accessible to such consolations ; and though, in return 
for their cordialities, she endeavoured to give her attention when Jukes the’ 
heelwright and his wife, and a few more, who, in spite of all Sur Mark Col 


jnothing of the warning despatched to him by Esther, he believed him to have 


The state of the weather served to prolong, by a week or so, the hopes and departed this life at New York. 


«| can understand,” resumed the} writer of the letter, « that the blow will 


fall the heavier upon you at a moment when you were hourly expecting the ar- 


rival m England of your unfortunate son. But such was the decree of the Al- 


imighty, and his will be done : 


* The details are as follows .-— 

On the 17th of last month, curiag tae hurricane visited the whole 
‘of the Western coast, severa! vessels were lost oll Uuat poruion belonging to my 
iparish. No less than nine lives were sacriliced ; among them four persons be- 
longing to the Kestrel mail-packet from New York, in which your son was pas- 
isenger. The wreck of this unfortunate vessel was attended with the most afflic- 
ting circumstances ; for it occurred in open day, under a state of weather that 
rendered assistance impossible. An attempt was made to put out the life-boat, 
‘but without success. In such a sea as wasrunning against one of the most dan- 
gerous points of our perilous coast, no boat could live, and at 3 P.M. the ship 
went to pieces. ‘Two mariners saved themselves by floating upon spars. Ano- 
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> and sensibility escaping him as the waters of a stream through our vainly) ‘OMe . _ 
 clasping hands. He could not bring the past before him, he could not bring the >ruised our head : we shall yet bruise his heel. 


; conscious that the power to will and to do might soon be denied him. He had 
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ther of the crew was seen making the most courageous endeavours to attain the! What has he done to thee, child, to put thee so beside thyself?’’ demanded 

shore by swimming. But, alas! within half a furlong of the beach, we lost’ her uncle, in a voice so hoarse that, though she saw his lips move, she could 

sight oi him in the surf; and a bruised and bleeding body was all that reached scarcely believe it to be his own. 

land. ** For the last month,” said Esther, “ never have [ stirred from the house, 
~ | was present, sir, at this heart-rending scene ; and can attest that no mean but he wason the watch to follow me ; so that comfort myself by a walk on 

were left untried to restore animation, though without even a hope of suecess. | the Hams, I dared not. For ¢here, we should have been aloue, and without a 

also officiated at the intermen: of your son, in my own churchyard, with the decen-| check upon his presuming words or actions. Often, therefore, have I been 

cy becoming his situation in life ; for the body was instantly recognised by one forced into the village, when all I wanted was quiet and solitude. And still, 

of the sailors whose life was spared on this sad occasion, as that of Mr Lau- even there, he followed me; and if | stopped to exchange a word with a 

rence Donovan, a respectable merchant of New York, and passenger on board neighbour in answer to inquiries after your health, there was he, to play the 

the Kestrel. | Spy upon me; every one thinking me mightily honoured tobe courted by one 
« Guided by this information, I despatched a letter to the United States by of his fortune, and J, all the while, shuddering to be even accosted by one of 

return of mail, to the address supplied me, to apprize the family or friends of his nature !” 

the deceased of his unfortunate end. | also advertised in The Times newspa- “They do not know him, Esther, as we do,” pleaded the old man, in exten- 
rthata trunk had been washed on shore, bearing his name engraved on a uation of his neighbours. 

brass plate ; and requested any friends Mr. Donovan might have in England * But to-day, uncle, this afternoon,—I could not, somehow or other, resist 

to come forward and claim it. my wish to visit Warling-wood. When I am walking there, it seems as if Luke 
« The customary time having expired without notice being taken of this ad- were by my side.” 

vertisement, it appeared necessary to break openthe trunk, for farther informa-| Involuntarily poor Downing dropped her hand, and clasped his own over his 

tion concerning the owner; in order that, in the settlement of its annual ac- aching temples. 

counts, the parish might be reimbursed for the cost of a funeral suitable with ‘ And so,” she continued, “ having looked about me to be secure that Sir 

the fortune of a man in independent circumstances. | Mark was not at hand, that no one was following me. 1 stole along the Hams, 
The first thing, sir, that presented itself in a letter-case contained in the trunk, as though for some biameful action. And the stream being swollen and rushing 

was a paper inscribed, * My Will ;’ which, being broken open yesterday by my- along over the gravel, I could not, for its noise, hear footsteps behind me, till 

self, as a county magistrate, in presence of an attorney-at-law, proved to be I felt anarm round my waist, and turning short round, found myself face to 

signed ‘ Luke Downing, alias, Laurence Donovan.’ The instrument in ques- face with that man,—that fiend.” 

tion purports to bequeath the entire property of the testator in the United States) ‘“ That ruffian!” muttered the indignant clerk. 

to his father, John Downing of Hartington, in the county of Sussex,’ with other “ You may guess whether I told him what was passing in my mind! For 

legacies and instructions on which | need not now insist. But I lose no time my whole heart was on my lips. It seemed indeed, at that moment, as though 

in profiting by the information thus afforded, to address you for the purpose of he had suddenly lost all power of injuring Luke, or thwarting us; and as if by 


_ disclosing the severe family misfortune of which by some unaccountable circum | the will of God, my very tongue was loosed !” 
_ stance, you appear to be still ignorant. 


| Poor Downing shuddered ashe listened. Was she already apprized of the loss 

“Jt only remains for me to add, that the personal property of your deceased | that had befallen them ! 
son is now in my custody ; and will be given up to you, after the usual forms ‘On which, uncle,” continued Esther, “he too gave way to his passion ; 
for the establishment of your right and ttle to the same. On return of an an- and while he insisted on knowing whether some letter or other had not reached 
swer to this letter, the Will shall be forwarded through the hands of the Rev. the cottage, to encourage me to show myself such a termagant, he stamped on 
Edward Wigswell, by « Your obedient servant, | the ground for rage, and griped my arms till the blood started. A hard matter 
Josern Tremoyian, Rector of St. Carron’s.” | had I to withdraw myself from him and flee hither out of his way; satisfied 


The old man read through the letter a second time, from first to last, before) ‘hat he would not follow me across the threshold. But again [ beseech you, 
it produced any clear impression on hie mind. Comparatively illiverate, and ha-| U¢le, do not reproach me if I hasten to take shelter where he can no longor 


ving vegetated, through life without stirring farther from Hartington than once molest me !” 


in his days to the county town, he could not readily bring home to himself the, “Jt shali not need, my poor child !” said poor Downing, gravely interrupt. 
possibility that the son he believed to be alive and well in America, should be, ™g her. “1t shall not need. He has done thee the last ill turn, Esther, he 


| lying in English earth. There must be some mistake. It could uot be his} Will do thee in this world.” 
- Laurence Donovan. It could not be his idolized Luke. It could not be the, ng | q I 
| child consigned to him by his poor wife upon her deathbed, who had died so, kissed her affectionately on the forehead; and ina voice which he strove to 
» terrible adeath A happy doubt, but forjwhich, perhaps, the shock of that dire) render as his usual voice, bad her hasten to sup and retire to rest ; for that he 
" intelligence might have proved fatal ; for when by degrees the reality and certi-| 8d much summing up of parish accounts for the close of the year, and wanted 
- tude of his son’s identity with the shipwrecked stranger dawned upon his mind, @etness for the task. 

_ his faculties seemed one by one to forsake him 


Then, seeing that the solemnity of his manner overawed the poor girl, he 


|“ 1 must set my house in order,” said he, with a grim smile, after having 
_ barred the door and shutters, while Esther was trimming up the hearth as for a 


He sat as if transfixed to stone ; trying to think, trying to feel ; but thought) 
long watch. + But take no further thought for thine enemy, Esther. He hath 


_ future, so as to be cognizant, to its full extent, of the loss he had undergone.| —————— 
' By degrees, the passion of his grief became as that of the distracted Lear.) THE BUCHANITES. 


Terrible smiles ccnvulsed his rough features, as, like the persecuted king he Sixty years ago, Ayrshire and the adjoining parts in the west of Scotland be- 


exclaimed, ** O fool! shall go mad.” -came the theatre of operations of a remarkable religious sect, known generally 


But though reason was tottering on her throne, there was sense enough re-| by the designation of Buchanites, from the name of their foundress, Mrs. Buch- 
maining to instigate a fearful resolution. He felt conscious of his infirmity i|/an This woman may be described, in brief, as a pretender pretty much re. 
| sembling an illustrious successor in the same field of enterprise—Joanna South- 
deen tried to the uttermost. Nothing was left for him to suffer. He was enti-| cote. Like Joanna, she sprang from a humble condition in life: and also, like 
led to his release. But, in order to die i peace, a heavy load must be removed her, aspired to divine honours. The history of Mrs Buchan is curious. if not 
‘rom his mind. || mstructive, and we propose, from a small volume before us,* to give it the 
With this impression strong upon him, he arose (as David when he shook publicity of which it seems not undeserving. 
oft the ashes of his aitietion, after the death of his child,) and girded up his’ Mrs Buchan was the daughter of John Simpson, a person who kept a small 
uns and stood erect upon the earth. Before the return of Esther, pale and) public-house near Banfi, where she was born about the year 1738, and named 
dispirited, from her walk, he had laid by the jatal lettter in fast keeping. He! Elspeth. In early life she underwent many privations as a domestic servant 
‘ould not bear to disturb Aer tranquillity by knowledge of its contents. ‘The among the farmers of the district; and it was only by the kindness of a rela- 
sght of her sorrow would be harder to bear than his own; and were he now (tion that she learned to sew and read Circumstances having induced her fath- 
‘0 unnerve himself, he might perhaps go down to the grave unrelieved of his er to remove to Greenock, sbe accompanied him thither, and here, greatly to 
jurthen. \|the dishonour of her biography, she contracted idle and depraved habits, and 
Had Esther returned from her walk in cheerful spirits, the shock of seeing! finally trepanned Robert Buchan, a werking,potter, into an irregular mariage. 
ter sinile at a moment when the last prop had been removed from her feeble) Buchan appears to have been an industrious man, disposedto do well; but his 
estinies, would probably have excited such a struggle im her uncle’s mind as to) wife proved the plague of his existence. Having gone to Banff, he there leit 
«ici the truth. But the poor girl entered the cottage with her eyes seared and) her with two or three children, to provide for herself and them as she best could. 
dloodshot with weeping ; and when she flung aside her bonnet witha petulance| Mrs. Bucuan now attempted to support herself by teaching children to sew ; 
low different from her usual placid deportment, the dishevelled hair fell in long ‘but this fit of rational employment soon came to an end. She began to neglect 
esses from beneath, as though disturbed by previous disarrangement. Her) both her family and school, im order to carry out the details of a divine apo- 
dreathing was still impeded as by some ill-repressed emotion. | calypse, charging her with a heavenly mission. ‘This occurred in 1774. ; 
While the old man stood staring upon her in stupified silence, she snatched) Subsequent events led to the frequent inquiry, whether Mrs. Buchan’s fancies 
‘cup of water to her lips, and drank as if to restore her courcge, rather than) were the convictions of a disordered mind, or the dishonest pretensions of set- 


slay her thirst. | tled knavery. The explanations of her biographer make it conclusively appa- 

“Unele !” faltered she, before he could sufficiently recover himself to address| rent that she was the victim of her own frenzied delusions. Some time previ- 
ner, “dear uncle, you must not take it unkindly of me if- ” But, having| ous to the period in which she put herself forward as a divine personage, she 
reached thus far, she stopped short, and burst into tears. | had been a constant attender at private religious meetings, where the warmth 


“ Would that I were dead,” continued she, in a paroxysm of grief, in answer of the devotional exercises, and the frequent discussions of certain passages in 
o the questions and caresses with which the heartbroken old man endeavoured Scripture, seem to have shaken her weak and ill-balanced mind, and inspired 
‘0 soothe her. ‘1 have never done harm or harshness to living soul,” faltered) her with the wildest delusions. The woman was, in reality, mad ; and in the 
she, while her hand trembled in the rough clasp of his, “ yet every one and present day she would, as a matter of course, have been quietly consigned to 4m 
every thing combine againstme. [ought to have a home at Norcroft ; but, asylum for persons in her unhappy condition. Although escaping this fate, 
the cruelty of my brothers rendered it impossible to abide therein. I ought to Mrs. Buchan did not meet with general sympathy in her profanities : tho clergy 
lave a refuge with one who is far away ; but the persecutions of an enemy |who had contributed by their prelections to rouse her enthusiasm, now becam 
vevent my reaching his arms. Even here, uncle, where your affection affords) her enemies ; and popular clamour being at the same time raised agaist her 
ie shelter, even here ain | hunted even unto death by a wretch whom J abhor she iound it necessary to remove to Glasgow in 1781. 

“ delits the plighted wiie of Luke and your adopted child. I hate hun, ancle,— In the west ot Scotland Mrs. Buchan was in 4 more congenial field ; yet 
1 hate him,—1 hate him!” reiterated the poor girl, with almost inaniacal vio- she did not immediately make known her aspirations, but contented herself in 
ence ; “and if you knew how he besets and follows me, and mixes up his the meanwhile with running after popular preachers in different parts of the 
Hoathsome courtship with dreadful threatenings concerning you and my poor country, and confining herself on all occasions to the use of mystical and Scrip- 
ousin, you would hate and despise him as { do.” | tural language. One of the persons to whom she disclosed her revelations was 
_ John Downing replied by pressing her hand caressingly to the burning lids) a young man, Andrew Innes, who became her first convert ; the second, who 
nat were closed over his throbbing eyeballs. occupied a higher position, was the Rov. op White, minister of a dissenting 

“And so, uncle, asI said before, you must not take it ome if I = a ‘congregation in Irvine, at which place Mrs. Buchan took up her residence in 
vigton, and to get my living in some honest service, out of reach of Sir) > fie Buchanites from Fi s ; wood aud Sons. Edin 
lack Colston get my living st to Last. By Joseph Train. Black burgh 
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1783. Mr. White’s adhesion to Mrs. Buchan’s views gave much satisfaction dicted inthe Revelation, in whom the light of God was restored to the world, 
to many members of the congregation to which he bikeeed ; but others be-|'where it had not been since the ascension of Christ, but where it would now 
gan seriously to find fault with their minister for his conversion to the new-fan-/ continue till the period of translation to the clouds, to meet the Lord at his 
gled doctrines : and finally, after some investigation, he was dismissed from) second coming.’ On the inhabitants of the surrounding district, this and other 
his living. The adhesion of White to Mrs Buchan’s pretensions caused a con-| doctrines of the Buchanites made no impression; and atlength, outraged by 
siderabie sensation in the country, for he was reputed a learned and sensible| what they considered a scandalous heresy, a large mob attacked Buchan Ha’, 
man, and hadiat one time been a professor of logic in an American university | and endeavoured, by a most unjustifiable degree of violence, to put the society 
Among the common people of Ayrshire his conduct was imputed to the effects to flight. This, however, with an equally imprudent and abortive attempt of 
of diabolical agency ; and on sundry occasions Luckie Buchan,* as she was the Presbytery to quell the heresy, did no permanent damage ; the persecution 
called, was in danger of suffering martyrdom at the hands of the more illiterate, only incited to renewed exertions, and afew respectable converts from England 
of the populace. Escaping to Glasgow, she once more took up her quarters || were added to the community. By way of silencing the enemy, White com- 
with her unfortunate husband. Here, observes Mr. Train, ‘she was too much piled and published (1785) a work with the following title :—‘ The Divine Dic- 
occupied with spiritual concerns to pay any attention to household affairs. She) |tionary, or a Treatise indited by Holy Inspiration, containing the Faith and 
received so many visitors, that her husband was reduced to abject poverty by Practice of the People (by the world) called Buchanites, who are actually wait- 
the extension of her hospitality to crowds of persons who were utter strangers, ing for the second coming of our Lord, and who believe that they alone shall 
to him.’ Having for the second or third time brought her family to ruin, Mrs. be translated into the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall be ever 
Buchan accepted an invitation to visit Muthil, in Perthshire, where her crazy| with the Lord. «There appeared a great wonder in heaven—a woman.” 
exhortations appear to have been in some demand ; and this journey she per-| Rev. ch. xii. 5. Written by that society.” This volume, which was a com- 
formed chiefly on foot, attended by her faithful Sancho, Andrew Innes. Muthil| plete jumble of fanatical jargon, might now be ranked as one of the rarest cu- 
did not proved good field, and she returned to Irvine, along with a body riosities of literature. 
of confiding followers. This move was worse and worse. In consequence of, Afraid of tiring our readers, we shal] hurry through the concluding scenes 
the popular commotion, the magistrates were under the necessity of expelling of this remarkable drama. Labouring constantly under the impression that 
the Buchanites frem the town. | the whole were to be raised bodily to heaven, but uncertain as to the time of 
What were the precise tenets or ravings for which Luckie Buchan and her) this apotheosis, they, night and day, looked fora premonitory signal ; and with 
followers encountered so much obloquy, is nowhere very clearly stated. We) these excited feelings. the hive one night was thrown into an extraordinary 
ean gather, however, that, in the first place, she professed to enjoy a special|;commotion. A noise was heard which seemed like a voice from the clouds; 
and personal connexion with the Deity ; second, that she and her believers be-| all the members instantly started to their feet, shouting a doggerel, whieh 
lieved they should not die, but be translated direct to Heaven; third, that her) commenced with the words, ‘Oh! hasten translation.’ ‘There was a universal 
sect should possess a community of goods, and lodge together ; and fourth, that leaping. dancing, and singing. ‘The farmer, astonished at the hubbub, rapped 
the institution of marriage was heretical, or at all events useless to her devout furiously at the door for admission; and being informed that the end of the 
community. It was, we presume, this latter doctrine that principally incurred) world was come, when all except those within the house would be destroyed, 
the wrath of the Presbyterians of Ayrshire, and led to the expulsion of he became equally excited, and besought Friend Mother to save him with the 
the sect from Irvine. This event occurred in May 1784; and now began rest. Friend Mother, however, had discovered that it was a false alarm, and 
those rural wanderings which have imparted a species of picturesque interest assured the terrified agriculturist that ‘neither he nor any of his friends should 
to the name and history of the Buchanites. On departing from Irvine, Mrs.| suffer damage that night, for she now saw her people were not sufficiently pre 
Buchan, attired in a scarlet cloak, and one or two of her higher class of dupes,| pared for the mighty change which she intended them to undergo.’ Andrew’s 
were seated in a cart, while the remainder of the company, to the number of, account of this scene is graphic. ‘As the light passed from her countenance, 
upwards of forty, followed on foot. Among them were several individuals who) she called fer a tobacco pipe, and took a smoke ; and as the extraordinary agita- 
had been in respectable circumstances, along with their wives and children ; and) tion diminished, the people without dispersed quietly. How long the tumult 
there were likewise a number of young women, of good character, dressed in| lasted, ] was not in a state of mind to collect, but | remember, when daylight 
the simple garb of peasant maids of the Lowlands of Scotland. Allan Cunning- appeared, of having seen the floor strewed with watches, gold rings, and a 
ham, in speaking of the journey of these remarkable enthusiasts, mentions that) great number of trinkets, which had been, in the moment of expected transla- 
* Our Lady, as they called Mrs. Buchan, rode in front on a white pony, and of-| tion, thrown away by the possessors, as useless in our expected country We 
ten halted to lecture them on the loveliness of the land, and to cheer them with did so because Elijah threw away his mantle when he was, in like manner, 
food from what she called the Comforter.’ Such, however, is the description) about toascend to heaven. My own watch was of the number : I never saw 
of a poet. Andrew Innes, whose papers furnish Mr. ‘Train with his principal it more ; but I afterwards learned that John Gibson, our treasurer, had collec- 
materials, presents a less encouraging account of the hegira of the Buchanites | ted all the watches and jewellery then thrown away, and sold them in Dum- 
He describes the company as becoming travel-worn, hungry, and in great straits) fries.’ 
for lodgings. ‘When we could get a few cakes to purchase ai a farmhouse, we|| ‘his manifestation having failed, as it was conjectured, for want of due prep- 
sat down ona bank of the next stream or rivulet we came to. Our Friend) aration, Friend Mother inculcated the necessity of fasting forty days. Without 
Mother broke the cake, and gave each a piece; then one of the women followed hesitation all obeyed the injunction. ‘The door was bolted, and the windows 
with atankard of water, and we handed it around. ‘Thus a piece of oat-cake) nailed down and screened, letting in light only sufficient to enable the poor de- 
and a drink of cold water was our common fare: wg all shared alike, except 'votees to read ; cooking was stopped ; and the only allowable sustenance was 
Friend Mother, who, after she had divided the bread, lighted her pipe, and took a little meal, or molasses. The sublime expectations which animated the com- 
a smoke of tobacco.’ ‘pany indisposed them for food. Andrew, however, observes, that ‘ there was 
Wandering onward by way of Dundonald, Auchinleck, and New Cumnock— sometimes a desire for a little drink, and as Friend Mother was always stepping 
exposed to indignities, prying curiosity, and fatigue during the day, and sleeping) about among us, she kept a little treacle, mixed with hot water, and allowed to 
in barns and hay-lofts at night—the party reached the borders of Nithsdale in cool. which she gave to any person who was thirsty; but it was very seldom 
Dumfries-shire, where, greatly to their vexation, one of their members, Mr. required, except by a blind woman, who lay in bed most of the time ; and as 
Hunter, town-clerk of Irvine, was seized by a sheriff officer, who had been des-| she was very deaf, and could not feed by the eye and ear, as the rest of us did, 
patched with a warrant to bring back the fugitive to his business ; and * seve | she therefore required some earthly nourishment.’ 
ral ether persons, fearing similar consequences, returned with Mr. Hunter to) ‘This fast was the beginning of troubles. Some were almost starved to death, 
settle their affairs also. The existence of the society being thus threatened and reduced to the condition of skeletons ; and the too-exemplary Andrew was 
by so unexpected a deprivation of its most wealthy and zealous members, it so far gone, that he could not walk across the floor. The absurdity of this, 
was thought prudent by the wanderers to halt at the first resting-place they and some other proceedings which came to light, roused a fresh scandal and 
could find, there to await the return of their friends who had been separated commotion in Nithsdale. Two or three members left the body, either by the 
from them. This was at New Cample, a farm in Nithsdale, two iiles south \earmest persuasions or legal interference of friends, and things came to that 
of Thornhill [near Closeburn], thirteen miles west of Dumfries, and not more) |jags that ruin threatened the fraternity. In this pressing juncture, Luckie 
than one and ahalf miles from the cave where the hunted Covenanters used to Buchan and her coadjutor White were not dismayed : they considered the 
conceal themselves to evade pursuit, and which Sir Walter Scott describes as) time of departure from earth had at length arrived, and, accordingly, collect- 
having been occupied by Balfour of Burley.’ Being disappointed in the imme- ing the remnants of the corps, and animating them with spiritual counsel, all 
diate return of Mr. Hunter and others, the company felt inclined to settle at wended their way slowly to the top of Templand Hill, which they ascended 
New Cample, more especially as Mr. Davidson, the farmer, who looked to some) pefore the break of day. A gentleman in the neighbourhood describes as fol- 
advantage from their field labour, put an empty barn at their disposal, and) |gws the proceedings of the’ Buchanites on this occasion:—‘ I mounted my 
gave them the use of hiskitchen. Here, according to Innes, commenced the apos-| horse, and left Thornhill about sunrise ; and as] was passing the farm of Temp- 
tolic life of the community— all that believed were together, and had all things Jand, J was very much surprised at the sound of many voices, in full chorus, 
common. John Gibson was constituted treasurer, to purchase all that might be) suddenly reaching my ears. The melodious strain came from the top of Temp- 
required : Janet Grant took care of the clothing; the other women assisted in j4nq Hill; and the silence of the scene, with the loneliness of the place, gave 
washing, knitting, and mending stockings ; some of the men acted as tailors) the music such a wildly-impressive and mysterious effect, that I alighted from 
and shoemakers ; and all others found employment suitable to their capacities: my horse, and having tied it to a tree, [ ascended the hill to ascertain if those 
idleness was no sin of the Buchanites. W hile the society generally thus sweet strains were really warbled from earthly lips, when 1, to my great sur- 
wrought with the hands, it was the peculiar province of F riend Mother and prise, recognised several faces that [had seen at Buchan Ha’, particularly that 
Mr. White to work by the head and tongue. Brother Andrew's account of of Luckie Reaches herself. She was raised nearly her whole Jength above the 
the menage is beautiful in its simplicity. ‘ For want of accommodation in the crowd by whom she was surrounded, who stood with their faces towards the ri- 
barn, on account of so many visitors, who often kept Friend Mother and Mr. sing sun, and their arms extended upwards, as if about to clasp the great lumi- 
White speaking all day, we were obliged to cook our scanty fare in the farmer's nary as he rose above the horizon. Ona sudden the music ceased, and being 
kitchen—which ofttimes consisted of potatoes boiled and emptied into a basket,’ afraid | had been discovered by some of the enthusiasts, I hurried down the 
and set on a small table, so that those who were pleased to withdraw from the hill-side, mounted my horse, and rode on to Brownhill.’. We need hardly add, 
controversy in the barn might take up one with its skin on, and either dip it 10) that the attemptto ascend proved a dead failure, and exposed the Buchanites 
a little salt, or take a bit salt herring to it, or a drop of milk, when that was at-) to the derision of the people. They were seen retracing their steps to their 
tainable. But after the first rush of visitors was abated, the barn of course be- wonted abode, pale, emaciated, and dewncast in spirits. Luckie was not un- 
came less crowded ; we then cooked there, and got our meals more regular.| prepared with explanations of this unleoked-for termination of her predictions ; 
All sat at the same table, and partook alike of the same food, with the excep-| byt jt was remarked that from this day her power over her deluded followers 


tin of our Friend Mother, who either served those at table herself. or was em- 
ployed in directing others to do so.’ Andrew adds, that the whole slept on, 
beds of heather in the barn; but this arrangement was in time upset, by Mr. 
Davidson requiring the barn for his farm operations ; and the society now built| 
a house of asomewhat superior nature, to which they adjourred. - Buchan! 
Ha’,’ as the country people deridingly calied this new establishment, had a floor 
for beds, to which the ascent was by aladder, a kitchen with some deal furni- 
ture, and acloset appropriated to Mr. White. ‘This functionary seems to have 
been almost constantly occupied in preaching to crowds of irquiring visitors, 
and expounding to them how Friend Mother was ‘ the mysterious woman pre- 


wm* ‘Luckie’ is an old familiar Scotch term for mother or mistress. | 


gradually lessened. By a number, particularly those from England, to whom 
‘the fast had proved a grievous affliction, she was denounced as an impostor. 
+ Many of them having placed all their worldly means at the disposal of the so- 
ciety, now actually became common beggars. Ashamed to return to their homes, 
they went from door to door throughout the greater part of Scotland, depicting, 
‘in unmeasured terms, the darker shades of Luckie Buchan’s character, and de- 
tailing the miseries they had brought upon themselves and their families by list- 
ening to her irreligious fooleries.” 

Passing over some unpleasant details connected with this secession, we 
come to the period when the authorities expelled the Buchanites from New 
Cample, in consequence of thbir failing to give security that they would not 
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become chargeable to the parish. ‘I'he removal took place in March 1787, aud 
the body, considerably reduced in number, proceeded to A uchingibert, a wild 
moorland farm of little value in the parish of Urr and stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. The lease of this dismal tract of land they had procured through the 
interposition of their friend Mr. Davidson. The struggle of the small and now 
poor community of Buchanites for subsistence was keen and miserable ; and, 
contrary to their tenets, they were obliged to labour for wages, the women be- 
ing somewhat celebrated for their skill in spinning. Straitened circumstances did 
not improve White’s temper, which had been gradually giving way, ard on 
some occasions he came almost to an open rebellion against the rules of the so 
ciety. Mother Buchan’s declining health and death brought matiers to 4 crisis 
She died on the 29th of March 1791; even at the last professing her divine at 
tributes, and exhorting the bystanders to continue steadfast in the doctrines 
which she had taught them. It might be supposed that her decease in the or 
dinary course of nature would have opened the eyes of her followers to the fal- 
sity of her pretensions. Luckie Buchan, however, had the art to keep alive the 
delusion, at least for a time. She said that her death would only be temporary 
and provisional. If the faith of her disciples was pure, without alloy, she would 
return to life at the end of six days; if they remained still faithless, she would 
not return to take them to heaven till the end of ten years; if they still were 
unprepared by faith, she would not reappear tll the lapse of fifty years, when 
she would then, at all events, descend from heaven to convince the faithless 
world of its error. ‘ 

In consequence of these promises, inuch care was taken of the body, which, 
however, never showed any signs of resuscitation. Meanwhile, White betrayed 
his true character, which, we regret to say, appears to have been that of a de- 
signing and mercenary hypocrite. We may best distniss him by saying that ne 
broke up the association, and, seducing about thirty individuals to follow him, 
went to the United States of America, where al] were dispersed. A small 
remnant of the community still clung together, and their history forms not the 
least interesting chapter in Mr. ‘Train's narrative. ‘They removed to Larghill, a 
dreary waste, and there commenced a fresh struggle for existence : their suc- 
cess, under the most unpromising circumstances, enabled them afterwards to 
buy a patch of land at Crocketford, where they built several houses—how true! 
t hat, im the face of all obstacles, ‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich’ 

At Crocketford the Buchanites died but one after the other, leaving the ven- 
erable Andrew Innes and his wife Katie among the last surviving fragments 
of the society. At length all were gone but Andrew, and the burden of years 
told him that he soon must follow. ‘There was something deeply affecting in 
the position and character of this the last—as he had been the first—of the 
Buchanites. ‘Through various difficulties he had been able to preserve the 
body of Friend Mother, which, in a kind of mummified state, was kept by 
him in his cottage, and made the object of reverential attention. The 29th of 
March 1841, the fiftieth anniversary of her decease, was waited for with a pi- 
ous hope inher resurrection. But alas! the day passed over, and the body 
of his mistress still resolutely maintained its ghastly repose. ‘This singular 
enthusiast lingered on earth till the early part of 1846, when death in him, 
also tovuk its victim. By his special request, the long-preserved body of Mrs. 
Buchan was buried with him in the same grave : and thus closes the history 
ef the Buchanites. 

In dismissing the subject, we beg to compliment Mr. Train, not less on the) 
perspicuity of 
his somewhat difficult task. We recommend the volume to the careful peru- 
sal of those who heedlessly flutter on the boundary between sound religion and 


the ravings of a disordered imagination. | 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES—MAGIC, 

From the Dublin University Magazine.—{Conceluded | | 

From prodigies our author passes on to miracles, and, on this subject, avows| 
his conviction, that, to say nothing of the mere sleight-of hand imposture, and! 
practising on the imagination, which he supposes to have entered largely ae 
the operations of the thaumaturgist, there are none of the ancient apparent mir-| 
acles that may not be reproduced by any person well versed in modern science, 
either immediately, or by applying himself to penetrate the mystery, and disco. 
ver the causes. It is togbe lainented that M. Salverte numbers among the mur- 
acles which may be explained into tricks of experimental philosophy, those re- 
corded in the sacred Scriptures, as well as in other ancient writings. ‘The gist 


is narrative, than the good taste with which he has accomplished, 
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uspect that the juggler, who ws above the suspicion of chichanery, has nevertheless 
practised it. But, if driven trom his doubt (jrom which, however, it would 
seem imposs ble to drive him, if forced to admit that hiss enses have not been de- 
ceived (and to this no conceivable amount of evidence would seem sufficient to 
force him), if absolutely convinced of the fact that a man has been killed, and 
brought to life again, before his eyes, to what conclusion is he to come then ! 
Simply this ; that the resources of science are more extensive than he had sup- 

posed. He is to hail the fact as a valuable acquisition to science ; but he is 

not to recognize it as a miracle, till it be demonstrated to him that the thing 

could not occur, except God should reverse the order of his laws. It is difh. 

cult to conceive how this, or anything else, could be « demonstrated’’ to a 
+ philosopher” #0 unceinpromising in his scepticism as to doubt his evidence of 
his own senses. Demonstration presupposes faculties to which it is to be ad- 

dressed, and a certain weasure of contidence in those faculties on the part of 

the possessor of them How can he, who hesitates to believe his eyes, be sure 

that what seems to him sound logic is anything of the kind! All demonstra- 

tion appeals to the senses at last, and a man who suspects that his senses are 

‘spell-bound by insurmountable |!usion is as much beyond the reach of demon- 

stration as if he had no senses at all sgyou might as well reason with a man une 

der the influence of monomandas 

It is evident that, on M. Salverte’s principles we have no ground for belie- 
‘ving in any miracle ; nay, they who witnessed the miracles recorded in the Bible, 
had they but possessed a due portion of philosophic scepticism, would have 
jseen no reason to believe inthem, They should have asked, first, how can 
jwe be sure that our senses are not deceived ! and in case this point could be 
settled satisfactorily, they should have required proof that the works they saw 
\were suchas “¢ science ” didnot supply the means of performing. They should 
‘have seen in these works simply new facts in the history of science—new proofs 
that ** knowledge is power’’—new examples of the resources which the study 
of nature places at the disposal of man. But their age was not enlightened 
‘enough to consider things in this point of view. 

It is, however, altogether a false apprehension of the nature of a miracle, to 
suppose, as M. Salverte does, that the Almighty, in effecting it, reverses the 
lorder of his own fixed laws. Every act of God, is done in perfect harmouy 
with the laws by which he governs his creation. No* law of nature” is sub- 
‘verted, changed, or so much as suspended for a moment in its operation, through 


||any putting forth of the power of the Author of nature. But the world of sense 


1s a world of appearances, and the laws which we see operating in it are laws of 
appearances ; and when the appearance far a moment becomes transparent, and 
the reality, of which it is the appearance, shines through it, this we call a miracle, 
A miracle is a glimpse ou the hand which, in the ordinary course of nature, 
works hiddenly. in the medicinal properties of a plant or a mineral, for in- 
stance, the power of the Creator is present, but the presence is veiled. In 
the word, spoken in the name of the Creator, to the sick, «« Be whole.” the same 
power is unveiled. And we are warranted in saying that the great law of na- 
ture is, that it should be subject to man. It was subject to him before he fell, 
ind it will be sulyect to him when he is restored; and that it is not subject to 
him now is a standing violation of its primary law : so that miracles, instead of 
subverting the laws of nature, actually anticipate the restored operation of the 


|ifirst of these laws ; they redintegrate the order of the universe, instead of trench- 


upon it, 

| Among the agencies which M. Salverte supposes to have ministered to the 
power of the thaumaturgist, we shall notice, first, that of mechanism, It is e- 
vident that the ancieuts had attained to a degree of perfection in this part of 


| philosophy which the modern world is far from approaching. With respect to 


the obelisk of Luxor, which was, not many years ago, conveyd to Paris, our au- 
thor says ,— 

«At the present day, with all the means which the progress of science and 
‘modern discoveries have placed in the hands of the mechanic, have we not been 
assailed by numerous difficulties, in striving to place on a pedestal one of those 
monolithes that the Egyptians, forty centuries ago, erected in such numbers 
before their sacred editices !”’ 

A very ingenious machinery seems to have been used for working on the su- 
‘perstitious feelings of those who visited the cave of Trophonius. The entrance 
to this far-famed oracle was an aperture teo narrow to admit a man’s body ; but 
|as soon as the knees were within it, the opening sudden!y enlarged itself, and 
an invisible power in a moment drew the applicant in. In the temple of Ceres, 
‘at Eleusis, traces of machinery are distinctly visible, the objeet of which seems 


of the book, indeed, is to discredit all interposition of heaven in the affairs of to have been to raise and lower the floor. This may throw some light on what 
man ; and though Dr. Thomson has, in introducing it to the English reader, is related by Apollonius of Tyana, concerning a muracie he witnessed in India, 
weeded its pages of all open Deistn,and directed only against the “apparent where, when the sages conducted him to the temple of their God, the earth was 
miracles” of Polytheism the weapons with which the author meant to deal a jagitated beneath their feet like a boisterous sea, and raised them up nearly two 
mortal blow at * miracles” in general, yet the spirit of the work remains un- || feet, then calmed itself, and resumed its usual! Jevel. 
changed ; the assumption that a revelation, accredited by miracles, is a chime- || An author, whom M. Salverte quotes without naming him, and with the qua- 
ra, is everywhere felt to be the postulate from which its argument goes out.| lification that he is not much to be relied upon, tells of astatue of Apollo which, 
It is the boast of M. Salverte that tne presont age is too enlightened to believe) when carreid in religious ceremonies by the priests of the god, raised itself in 
in a miracle, no matter on what evidence. ‘To show how far his own scepti ||the air, and fell again on exactly the same spot from which it had been carried 
cism goes, he supposes the case of a man apparently raised from the dead, and Song a feat,” adds M. ae “ — : a = ee seen performed 
thus he discourses en it :-— iby any aeronaut in our public gardens.” In the ** Thousand and One Days,*a 
“ Admitted among the spectators, a philosopher would at first be ew lying — is sree which a man directed through the air as he pleased, 
of imposture. He would recollect how much the address of the mere juggler and which was exhibited as a master piece of art, and not of magic. In the 
may Cect. A juggler, very recently, indeed, exhibited to the public the spec- |» Thousand and One Nights” is found m4 exact description of the pon ol air bal- 
tacle of apparently beheading a man, as he lay upon the stage, in such a man- loon. Philo of Byzantuum, who, says our author, must have flourished in the 
vere e tu convince the sceptical, and even invited them to touch it—to ‘does steam appear to have been an agent wholly unknown to the ancients. 
open the mouth, which'shut of ite own accord—and to examine the bleeding sec a Did not Aristotle and Seneca, when they attributed earthquakes to the ac- 
tion of the neck at the extremity of the trunk. He afterwards withdrew a curtain. tion of water, suddenly vaporized by subterranean heat, point out a principle 
and almost imu “diately, the living man re-appeared. Now, let us suppose the the application of which alone,remained tobetned! And did not Hiero of Alex- 
juggler to be above the suspicion of chicanery, the sceptic might say, * I pre andria, a hundred and twenty years before our era, demonstrate how steam 
sumed the thing to be impossible ; but it appears that | was wrong, if my senses might be used for giving to a hollow sphere a rotatory movement ; We shall 
are not spell by some illusion. I that fact, if two facts, one of which 
once established, becomes a valuable acquisition to science, but before | can re. |of Lralies, a learned man of the latter empire. ° t is related A- 
cognize a miracle in it, I must have de deansincteiials that the thing could not) gathios, his contemporary, that in order to revenge himself upon the fahabient 
occur, except God himself should reverse the order of his own fixed laws. At, of the house next his own, he filled several vessels with water, upon which he 
present. your proof reaches no further than what is aflorded by my probably) |tixed copper tabes, very narrow at the upper end, but sufficiently large at the 
deceived sight, and your skilfulness.”’ lower extremities to cover the vases to which they were hermetically sealed. 
Be it observed, that the + juggler” (in this case, very inappropriately named) He applied the upper openings to the rafters supporting the root ot the house, 
ally to kill his man, and bring him to life again. e “ philosopher,” on his}/soon rose in the tubes, expanded, and affected the rafters opposing its esca 
side, ie supposed to have owns facility for satisfying himeelf ry deception||with violent movement. ‘he coppers, it may be said, al have burst a 
has been practised—so that he is compelled to confess that, unless his senses hundred times before one rafter would have been lightly siaken. True, but 
have been spell-bound by some insurmountable illusion, the thing which he pre-|}we may ask, were these tubes really copper! And might not the philosopher 
sumed to be impossible has actually been done before him. Well, then, he jof Tralles encourage such an erronous opinion, in order to conceal and to pre- 
is still bound to doubt whether his senses have not been so spell-bound, and to| serve to himself the secreto f this proceeding! Strange, thereiore, as is the 
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explazation related by the credulous Agathias, it elcarly indicates that Anthe-|'senna’s destroying the terrible monster who desolated the territory of Volsin- 
mus was acquainted with the gigantic powers 0} steam. ium; an explenatiou, however, which can scarcely be received; because, al. 

« Another example conducts us to the banks of the Weser, where Busteris h| though it is not absolutely impossible, yet it is very difficult and dangerous to 
received the homage of the Teutons. His image was of metal, and hollow ; i!) cause a strong electric detonation to take place at a very distant poimt; and 
was filled with water, and the orifices, or openings for the eyes and the mouth.) there still remains the difficulty of drawing to this exact point the being whom 
were closed with wooden wedges. When burning coals were placed upon its, it was intended to overthrow by the mogical commotion. We shall propose, 
head, the steam forced out the wedges with an explosion, and escaped in tor.) elsewhere, another explanation of this Etruscan apparent miracle, But, in the 


rents of vapor from within; a most certain sign of the god’s anger in the minds) co-active process mentioned by Pliny, and the well-known and well-attested 
‘possibility of obtaining, either from an isolated thunder-rod, or an immense 


of his rude adorers . 
“Tf, passing from a nation a little civilized, we look into the very infincy of) electrical battery, a discharge of such power, that the !uminous flash, the noise, 


society, we shall observe a similarity between the miraculous image of the Teu-! and the destrsetive influence of it, completely resemble the effects of lightning, 
tonic god, and the missile weapons used by the natives of New Gumea, the ex-| do we not perceive ihe secret of these imitators of thunder who so often be- 
plosion of which. though they were not muskets, was accompanied by smoke—j) came the victims of their own success, and who, on that account, were said to 
a fact which seems to indicate their impelling power to have been analogeus to’ have fallen under the vengeance of the God whose arms they dared to usurp ?” 
steam = t would be curious to investigate this matter.” | The story of Salmoneus is expiained by Mr. Salverte in the same way; he 

From mechanical resources M. Salverte proceeds to those of acoustics, which) rejects the ridiculous account which makes this prince's imitation of thunder to 
he supposes to have been. no fess than the former, at the command of the! have been affected by means of a chariot driven over a bridge of brass—a mode 

Hermes Trismegistus reports that the priests possessed the of « assuming the God,” which could only have occurred to an idiot, and adopts 
ods and statves endowed with unders'anding, who predicted fu- the opmiou of Eustathius, who supposes Salmoneus to have been a learned man, 


The illusion, by which sounds appeared! clever in imitating lightning, and the noise of thunder, but who finally perished 
Dr. Thomson tells us, that the 


Thaumaturgist. 
art of making g 
ture events, and interpreted dreams. 
to issue from the lips of these statues, was probably an effect of ventriloguism.||—the victim of his dangerous experiments. 
which will also furnish an explanation of the miraculous properties of the head) whole story is too absurd to deserve any reference being made to it, an obser- 

of Orpheus, which was preserved at Lesbos, and rival.cd the oracular fame of! vation in which we confess that we do not see much wisdom. 
Apollo himseli | ‘Servius names Prometheus as the discoverer of the art of bringing down 
Speaking heads. however, have been produced at different times, the powers) lightning (elzcrendorum fulminum) but it seems more probable that the art be- 
of which seem to have been the result of internal mechinery, rather than of any! \uy known to the priests, the son of Japetus had ventured to strip it of the veil 
trick in *he management of sound. Such was, probably, that made by Albertus|‘of mystery, and to promulgate to the uninitiated multitude the manner in which 
(it might he practised. On this supposition, the vengeance of the gods, under 


Magnus in the thirteenth century, which Thomas Aquinas, his pupil, being per | 
suaded that it was the work of the devil, broke up and comnutted to the flimes | which he was alleged to have fellen, was in truth the vengeance of their earthly 


In the end of the tenth century, Pope Sy!vester the Second made a brizen head! iyjryiste rs, and the fable of his eternal sufferings was intended to inspire a whole- 
which could talk ; aud was, as a natural consequence, accused of being a conjn- some dread of seeking to penetrate into things which it was the interest of the 
ror. The story of Friar Bacon's brazen he id .s (oo well Knowa to need being nierarchy to keep secret. From the scene of the beneficent Titan’s punishment 
cited bere. The Teraphim, accowing to certain rabbins, were embalmed heads, —the rocks of Caucasus—M. Salverte is led to believe that the art im question 
of the dead, incased in gold, and having a thin plate of gold under the tongue | caine from the east, and was diffused over Asia before it found its way into 
Was this with a view to galvanic effects! | western lands. He adduces good seasons for supposing that it was known to 
What cur'osity was excited by the so-called “ Invisible Girl,” exhibited, ©) Zoroaster, 
few years ago, in all the cities of Europe! This was a miracle quite after the — “+ Khondamir relates that the devil appeared to Zoroaster in the midst of fire, 
manner of the ancient Th. umaturgists. [tis not, our author observes, a ino- | and that he imprinted a luminous mark on his body ; and, according to Dion 
dern invention, for Porta explained the principle of it more thin two centuries Clirysostome, when the prophet quitted the mountain where he had so long 
sgo ; but in more ancient times, the principles of such scientific toys were kept) dweit in solitude, he appeared shining with an inextinguishable light, which he 
secret, and only their surprising effects displayed for the admiration of the inu!-| had brought down from heaven; a prodigy similar to the experiment of the 
titude. | electric beatification, and exsily to be produced in the entrance of a dark cavern. 
The aid of the magic lantern, and of the camera obscura, was, doubtless, call ‘The author of the Recogmfions (attributed to St Clement of Alexandria and 
ed in for the purpose of producing apparations of gods, or of the dead. Here is!\to St. Gregory of Yours) sffirms that, under the name of Zoroaster, the Per- 
the account given by Damascius of an exiuoition of this kind : | sians worshipped a son of Ham, who, by a magical delusion, brought down fire 
“In an exhibition which must uot be revealed there appeared on; {rom heaven, or perstiaded men that he possessed that miraculous power. May 
the wall of the temple a diffusive mass of light, which, in becoming concen-| we not ask whether these facts do not indicate, in other terms, the experiments 
trated, assumed the appearance of 2 face evidently divine and supernetural, se-! in atmospheric electricity of which a Thanmaturgist might so easily avail him- 
vere of aspect, but witha touch of gentleness. ind very beautify! to look apon | self, as to appear sparkling with light in the eyes of a multitude struck with ad- 
According to the dictation of their mysterious religion, the Alexandrians honour- | |\jiration!” 
ed it as Osiris and ‘Adonis.” || ‘* A tradition (most probably known to the reader) seems to attribute the 
In describing a modern phantasmagoria, asks M. Salverte, how could it be death of Zoroaster to that want of precaution to which many other victims had 
differently set forth ? ‘allen a prey. Another story presents in a more noble light the prophet, or king 
In the mysteries, among other wonders, the gardens and palaces as of a world of Bactria, who, in order not to fall into the hands of a conqueror, decided to 
of enchantment were made to burst suddenly on the sight of the newly initiated die and draw down lightning upon himself; and, by this last wonderful effort of 
out of the profoundest darkness. A sunof their own lighted these magic land-| his art, he gave himse!f an extraordinary death, worthy of the envoy of heaven, 
scapes, in which he was taught to believe that he beheld the abodes of the bless-| aud the institutor of the fire-worship.””” : 
ed. The art of producing these effects, to the highest point of illusion, has been’) M. Salverte next attempts to prove that the Thaumaturgi were acquainted 
restored in our own times, in the invention of the diorama. \jwith the composition and use of gun-powder. He thinks that this material was 
Steel mirrors are placed in the port of Alexandria, for the purpose of discover-, lemployed by the Christian priests under Julian, to frustrate that emperor’s en- 
ing vessels at a great distance off atsea ‘These specula were probably belie-| deavours to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem ; an opinion which we think Dr. 
ved by the multitude to be enchanted ; but who does not now recognize in them) ‘Thomson very successfully refutes. With greater probability, our author as- 
the reflecting telescope? As for the tubus opticus or refracting telescope, M | cribes the repulse of the Persians and of the Gauls, when these nations attack- 
Salverte detects obscure traces of it in the + Thousand and One Nights,” the ‘ed the temple of Apollo at Delphi, to mines of gunpowder formed in the rocks 
marvellous recitals of which he conceives to have been founded on disfigured) that surrounded it.“ The assailants were crushed by the fall of innumerable 


traditions, rather than to have been the mere inventions of an errant fancy. —_| blocks of stone, which, in the midst of devouring flames, were rained upon them 


Perhaps the most interesting chapter in this work is that in which the au-| py an invisible hand.” 
thor endeavours to prove that the ancients were acquainted with the means of) “ Hindostan is, in all | kelihood, as Langles has supposed, the birthplace of this 
producing electrical phenomena, and with some extracts from which we bring jnyention. The laws of the Gentoos, which are of unknown antiquity, forbid 
this paper to an end : | the use of fire-arms, and distinguish between darts of fire and those bolts which 
“In an age when lightning made frequent devastation, Numa, instructed, we, killed a hundred mea at once. A commentator of the Vedas ascribes the in- 
are told, by the nymph Egeria, attempted to propitiate it (fu/men pare), that is| vention of gunpowder to Visvacarma, the artist god, who is said to have manu- 
to say, setting aside the figurative style, to put in practice the means of rend- factured arrows which the gods made use of when fighting against the evil g ‘ 
ering it less mischievous He succeeded in intoxicating faunus and Picus(whose| nu. ‘Che Chinese, who have used gunpowder from time immemorial, probably 
names, probably, are used to designate the priests of the Etruscan divinities), received it from the Indians: their own tradition is, that it was invented by 
from whom he learned the secret of making Jupiter, the Thunderer, descend their first king, who was a great magician. 
upon earth ; and he immediately put it into execution. From this time, Jupiter, On the effects of opiates, perfumes, and narcotic unguents, our author relates 
licius was worshipped in Rome. | a number of curious facts. Among these is cited the case of a married couple, 
“Here the veil of mystery is too transparent not to be seen through. To’ who, although everywhere else they lived in perfect harmony, could not, with- 
render lightning less hurtful, and to make it descend, without danger, trom the| out coming to blows, remain a few hours in their ordinary work-room. The 
bosom of the clouds, was, both in effect and in end, obtained by Franklin's) room got credit for being bewitched, until the cause of these daily quarrels 
beautiful discovery, as well as by the religious experiment repeated many times (about which the unfortunate pair were seriously concerned) was discovered A 
with success by Numa. ‘Tullus Hostilius was less fortunate. + They relate,’ considerable quantity of seeds of henbane were found under the stove, and with 
says Livy, ‘that this prince, when pursuing the notes left by Numa, found the removal of the substance which emitted this unfortunate odour, all tenden- 
some instructions on the secret sacrifices offered to Jupiter Elicius. He at- cy to quarrel vanished. 
tempted to repeat them ; but in his preparations for, or celebration of them, he | The witches of the middle ages rubbed themselves with a certain pommade, 
deviated from the sacred rite, and being thus exposed to the anger of Jupiter, ‘as a preparation for the aerial flight which brought them to their infernal Sad- 
aroused by a defective ceremony, he was struck by lightning, and consumed in bath. ‘There can be little doubt that this unzuent contamed soporific drugs, and 
that the journey through the air, and all the fantastic details of the unhallowed 


his own palace.’ 
“An ancient annalist, quoted by Pliny, explains this event much more expli-) assembly. had their existence solely in the dreams produced by the influence of 


citly, and justifies the liberty J have taken in deviating from the sense common- these medicaments. Supposing that those convocations of sorcerers had ever 
ly given to the words of Livy oy his translators. ‘Guided by Numa’s books,| been really held, it is almost incredible that they should not sometimes have 

lus undertook to invoke the aid of Jupiter by the same ceremonies employ- been surprised by the ministers of justice, at a period when to hunt out witeh- 
ed by his predecessor. But having performed imperfectly the prescribed cere | es was almost the only business of the guardians of the law; yet in no one in- 
mony (parum rite), he perished, struck by thunder.” Instead of the term cere- stance did any such thing take place—a strong ground of suspicion that the 
mony, if we substitute the word experiment, we s'il] pe of but imaginary. Cardanus informs us that aconite produces the 
Tullus was similar to that of professor Reichman. In 1753 this learned man; sensation of flying ; and CGassendi mede the actual experiment of anointing 


was killed by lightning, while repeating with too little caution, one of Franklm’s seme peasants with an ointment conia.aing opium, after he had first made them 
experiments. believe that it was a true m igieal salve, which would insure their being trans- 

Pliny, in the exposition of Numa’s scientife secrets, makes use of expres ported to the Sabbath. The ellect was just that on which he had calculated : 
sions which seem to indicate two distinct processes ; the one obtamed thunder they slept, and on awaking, “they gave a detailed account of all they had seen 
(1mpetrare), the other forced it to lighten (cogere) ; the one was, doubtless, gen- at the Sabbath, and the pleasures they had enjoyed; in the particuiars of which, 
tle, noiseless, and exempt from any dangerous explosion; the other violent, and the mention of voluptuous sensations, we may trace the action of opium.” 
burning, and in the form of an electric discharge. It explains the story of Por-|| , There is an interesting chapter on the influence of the imagination ; but our 
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space does not permit us to enter upon this part of the subject, further than to 


say that we do not agree with M. Salverte in supposing the imagination to be 
the sole agent in the effects produced by animal magnetism. On the contrary, 
we believe with M. Calmeil, that real disease of the brain and nervous system 
is called forth by the magnetic processes, and that to such disease all the pheno- 
mena presented by magnetic persors are referrible. And in saying this, we do 
not mean to say anything against the use of Mesmerism as a curative agent ; 
for, if we understand anything of the matter, all medicines, whatever, make the 
man that takes them ill, before making bim well. A blister, ipecacuanha, jalap, 
all of them, we think, produce conditions of body which it would be, to say the 
least, inconvenient to have made permanent ; but these conditions are but the 
transition to a state of health, and whether the morbid effect produced by an:-' 
mal magnetism may not be of a siinilar character, is a question, as it seems to 
us, yet awaiting an answer. For the rest, we suspect that animal magnetisin 
entered more largely into the thaumaturgy of ancient times than either mechan- 
ics or chemistry. Wolf seems to us to have proved very satisfactorily that it 
was used in the temples, both for healing and for oracular purposes, although 
Dr. Thomson holds the argument of the learned German for a failure. 


GOSSIP AND MISCHIEF. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 

It was in a pleasant drawing-room, opening on to a lawn and flower garden, 
that on a pleasant summer evening some eight or ten friends were assembled to 
drink tea. There were two maiden ladies, of uncertain ages, but very certain 
fortunes ; and Mr. and Mrs Jessop—he the chief apothecary of Bloomfield, ex. 
pecting every moment to be * called out’ to relieve some ill that flesh is heir 
to, and rather fearful of losing his importance should no such catastrophe hap- 
pen ; and yet in his heart knowing very well that he should enjoy a quiet even- 
ing and unbroken gaine of whist amazingly. ‘Then there was a retired officer, 
a middle aged bachelor, who tortured a flute, and drew from it excruciating 
shrieks, which, howcver he called an accompaniment to the piano. In short, it 
was just one of those sociable meetings of every-day sort of people which, in a 
sociable place like Bloomfield, are occurring somewhere or other every night in 


the year. Mr. Webster, the host, was the principal attorney of the place, a good | 


sort of man, and strictly honorable in his profession ; and his wife was a little 
bustling body, fond and proud of her husband, and prodigiously jealous of new- 
comers who might take away his clients. Indeed, so very much interested 
was she in all things that could aggrandise his fortune, that she was rather dis 
trustful of those happy acquaintances who kept out of law, and could find nothing 
in which Mr. Webster might help them. 

Dora Leigh, the youngest of the party, was on intimate terms with all. She 
was a kind-hearted girl, of one or two and twenty, free from care, and full of 
health and spirits. With deep blue eyes, regular features, and a profusion of 
golden hair, she was almost pretty enough to have set up for a* belle ;” in- 
deed, now that her intimate friend, the beauty of Bloomfield had become Mrs. 
Fowler, there were many who were inclined to promote Dora by a sort of brevet 
rank, until some magnificent candidate should come forward to eclipse her. She 
had gained, too, some little consequence from officiating as bridesmaid to the 
ci devant Grace Smythe ; and from being, as her intimate associate, most cer- 
tainly lifted into a higher sphere than those in which she had moved before ; 
for the portionless beauty had married as the world call * well ;” that is to say, 
a man of large fortune and good family. But she had married well in a mach 
better sense, Mr. Fowler being a highminded man, and full of generous feelings 
He was considerably older than his wife, she being about Dora’s age, and he 
just forty ; but a disparity of this sort often proves of very little conse quence, 
when characters and tastes are congenial. Perhaps, with a peculiarly sensitive 
nature like that of Mr. Fowler, it had the effect of making him more devoted, 


more attentive, more thoughtful and watchful over her happiness, than a young. | 


er hasband might have proved ; for he felt a sort of gratitude to her for be- 
stowing her young and warm affections on him in preference to some more 
outwardly attractive rivals. But, necessary as it is, this has been a long di- 
gression from Mrs Webster's tea party, where, to own the trath, a sort of gos- 
sip was going on, which now and then passed the boundary line, and merged in- 
to scandal. 

« A fine house, you know, don't make happiness,” said one of the party ; 
«and I cannot but think Grace Smythe must have liked some of her younger 
admirers better than that serious looking middle aged man. By the way, I won- 
der she does’nt make him dye his hair ; I could not but notice at church, last 
Sunday, how gray he has grown.” 

Dora laughed. The idea of Mr. Fowler, the very personification, in her eyes, 
of truth and intelligence, dyeing his hair, presented itself to. her mind as irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. 

“ Why do you laugh!” said one of the maiden ladies, pulling her 
cap forward by a instinct which thus betrayed the secret she was anxious to 
keep. 
ot was thinking,” replied Dora, “that if Mr. Fowler would stand for Bloom-' 
tield at the next election, as there is some talk of his doing, and meanwhile were 
to dye his hair, what a jest it would be in the mouths of his opponents. And as 
for Grace liking her younger admirers better than Mr. Fowler, she would have 


married one of them if she did. 
Ah, if she could ; but perhaps though they fluttered about her, they did not 


ropose.” 
“2 Indeed but they did: some of them, J know,”’ replied Dora, warmly ; 
«“ though Grace was much too generous to boast of such things. Besides, she 
would have had many more offers if she had been heartless enough to lead her 
admirers on to the mere triumph of refusing them. It is not because people 
don’t talk of their lovers that they have them not ; and Grace was one who never 
made a boast of her conquests.” 
«© And much to her credit,” chimed in the bachelor Major. 
Dora’s emphatic * | know,” had impressed her hearers with the conviction! 
that she was entirely in Mrs. Fowler's confidence. This was quite true ; they, 
had been like sisters from childhood, and had shared with each other the thou- 
sand and oue secrets and mysteries which young girls for the most part create 
out of the most harmless nothings. In a recent instance, however, this copfi- 
dence had assumed a graver and less innocent character ; for Grace had the 
weakness or fondness to betray to a friend a circumstance which her husband’ 
had related to her, the concealment of which was conducive to the happiness 


«« My dear,” interposed her spouse, ‘no other home would be so proper for 
Miss Danvers, I think.” 

«« She is very amiable, I believe ?” returned the lady interrogatively, and ap- 
pealing by look to Dora, who found herself referred to as authority, and was not 
quite insensible to the consequence she had derived. 

« Very amiable, indeed,” she replied ; “and as clever as she is kind and 
good.” 

« And rich '!” exclaimed another. “ ‘They say she will have twenty thousand 
pounds when she comes of age.” 

« Not quite so much as that.” And Dora, unconscious to herself, spoke 
with the air of one who could give very exact information if she chose. 

“ T never could understand why my husband was not allowed to make Mrs, 
Danvers’ will,’ exclaimed the hostess, who was busy at the tea table, and had 
alternated a few interjectional remarks on the Fowlers, with enquiries of her 
guests touching their predilections for green tea or back. ‘ Mr. Webster has 
made Mr. Fowler's own will, and transacted his most private business. The idea 
of taking his sister up to London in her weak state of health, not three months 
before her death, and arranging all her affairs with a London lawyer, seemed to 
me very ridiculous.” 

« People little know what a good reason there was for that proceeding,” said 
Dora in a low voice to Mrs. Jessop, who sat next her. 

_ “Indeed! A secret !” responded the lady in a whisper. “ Well, I have 
heard as much.” 

“« Have you really ?” 

* Oh, long ago—I forget the particulars.” 

« Then I must not refresh your memory, though I know all about it,” the 
thoughtless girl could not forbear adding. 

Oh, Dora, Dora! beware the pride of boasting that a confidence has been 
placed in you! You are caught in the net of an artful woman, who laughs 
in her sleeve, to think how easily you are deceived, and who never heard that 
a word of mystery was attached to Mrs. Danvers or her daughter, till your pride 
of the trust reposed in you betrayed that you were unworthy of it. 

** What do you say to a walk in the garden!” exclaimed Mrs. Jessop so soon 
as the tea equipage was removed. 

The proposition was voted an excellent one. The drawing room opened to 
a verandah, whence one step conducted to the refreshing turf, and serpentine 
gravelled paths. Naturally the party divided into twos and threes ; some to 
talk politics, some (of the ladies) to descant on that self supplying, inexhausti- 
ble theme—domestic management ; one relating how and why she had given 
her housemaid warning, and another declaring her cook had got quite the upper 
hand, believing her mistress would put up with anything, because her ‘‘master’”® 
said (oh, rare excellence !) her simple roasts and broils were perfection. One 
or two of the party perhaps noticed the gorgeous August sunset spreading across 
the sky its gold and ‘I'yrian dyes, the mighty herald banner of night and her 
glittering train. And doubtless the eyes that were uplifted to this contemplation, 
regarded things also more near, and marked how the shrubs deepened almost to 
black and the roses blushed to darker crimson with the deepening twilight. But 
the pure, and beautiful, and odorous lilly bell, was the last and longest to shed 
around the daylight’s fading rays, till in the deep shadow it seemed, like Truth, 
a self sustaining light ! 

Neither regarding sunset nor summer flowers, however, Mrs. Jessop contrived 


a lete-a-tete with Dora Leigh, drawing her, as if by accident, into the least at- 


tractive and most secluded of the many paths which meandered through Mr. 


‘Webster's rather extensive grounds. This done, by the old trick—though old 


tricks are new to the young and unsuspicious—of appearing to be cognisant of 
all she wished to kuow, the artful, unprincipled woman succeeded in her object ; 
and Dora Leigh, almost before she was conscious of her weakness, had betrayed 


the confidence of her dearest friend ! 


The cold hearted, narrow-minded, scandal monger, gloated over the intelli- 
gence, she had thus extracted, just as if the evil or misfortune of others re- 
moved so many of their thorns from her own path ; while, day by day, Dora 
Leigh became more conscious that something was at her heart which robbed it 
of its serenity—the memory of her {fatal error! And this became a haunting 


_ Presence, which no sophistry of her own could dispel. 


__ Months had passed away, and the scene was a very different one from Mrs. 
‘Webster's flower garden. Dora Leigh was now on a visit to her friend Mrs, 
Fowler, who had requested her presence for a month, as the best consolation she 
could find for the unavoidable absence of her husband, he being on the continent 
‘transacting some affairs in which the interests of a political friend were vitally 
jat stake. His niece, Selina Danvers, of course remained at home with Mrs. 
|Fowler, who often smiled when she had occasion to play the chaperon to com- 
panions so nearly her own age. A circumstance, however, had occurred which 
‘rendered it likely that, so far as Selina was concerned, her matronly duties would 
soon cease =A few days after her uncle’s departure, Miss Danvers had receiv- 
‘ed an offer of marriage, from a gentleman every way worthy of her, and, so far 
\as worldly position was concerned. highly eligible for a husband. Handsome, 
amiable, and intelligent, Arthur Staunton was well calculated to win affection ; 
‘and the truth was, that Selina was deeply and sincerely attached to him. More- 
‘over, he was heir to a baronetcy, and in present possession of an ample fortune. 
‘So very certain was Mrs. Fowler of her husband's opinion of him, that she had 
jexercised her matronly authority so far as to sanction his addresses, and permit 
his frequent, almost daily visits. Of course she had written all these particulars 
to her husband ; and she was delighted to find he approved of her conduct. In 
one of his letters, however, there occurred these words : 

| ** But rejoiced as J am to hear of such a prospect of happiness for Selina, I 
'wish I had been on the spot ; for there is a circumstance which ought to be com- 
{municated both to Mr. Staunton and his father, and which could de explained 
|verbally far more pieasantly than by letter. Youknow the sad story to which 
T allude. However, a few weeks delay can signify but little, though I feel very 
luneasy until they know the truth.” 

| IT wish I could show you your uncle's letter,” said Mrs. Fowl er to Selina, 
who had waited with throbbing heart and flushed cheeks to gain some glimmer- 


{ing of its contents ; * but there are some secrets in it,” she added with a forced 


wy “ However, he will write to you himself by the next post, and tell you 
how heartily he rejoices in your prospects.” And in due time the letter arrived, 
and henceforth Selina felt it was scarcely possible a cloud could come athwart 
the horizon of her destiny. : 

No such arrangement had ever been verbally made ; but, somehow or other, 


and peace of mind of more than one individual. It is true that its publici'y jit grew into a habit for young Staunton t» ride over to Mrs. Fowler's, a distance 
could not affect the lives, property, or character of the living ; but it would be /of only three miles, every morning, aid offer his attendance on the ladies in their 


attended with very painful results nevertheless. 


'|walks or drives, and in fact enter into any project that might be in agitation, 


«It must be very disagreeable,” ‘said Mrs Jessop, still pursuing the||And no doubt he felt duly grateful to Mrs. Fowler for pursuing the charitable 


absen| 
her husband’s niece constantly residing with them.” 


«« It must be very disagreeable to Mrs. Fowler, I should think, to have’ system of pairing off with Dora Leigh whenever opportunity offered, and leaving 
to, oy attention, and enjoy mysterious low-toned tete-a-tetes with 
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the lady of his love. ‘Tliat these were not very wearving may be presuimed from before , 
the fact, that he seemed to grow every day more and more auxious to take her there was no intention that he should be deceived. 
entirely to himself, and earnestly entreated Mrs. Fowler to commence prepara. | insulted by suspicion, may be too proud to defend himself.’ z ; 
tions for the wedding, instead of waiting, as she had insisted on doing, till her | During this mterview Arthur Staunton had found his way again to Selina’s 
husband’s return to England. ‘side We was in a calmer temper, and full of love and trust ; but he evaded 
But on one eventful morning the usual hour of his coming had passed without) an answer to her anxious questioning. He would not for worlds have been the 
Arthur making his appearance ; and this, moreover, on an occasion when he had one to let in the sorrowful knowledge to her heart. Her dismay was great when 
actually made an engagement and appointment to be with them. Selina said, she found Mrs Fowler and Dora preparing for their sudden journey ; a journey 
little, but moved often to the window ; while her sense of hearing, quickened evidently occasioned by the mystery in which she was not permitted to partici- 
even to a degree of fantasy, imagined the sound of nis horse’s hoofs halfadozen pate. Yet she felt that, whatever it was, she was surrounded by those who 
times. Mrs. Fowler looked at her watch more than once, and, with mock) loved her; and she strove to find comfort in Mrs Fowler's assurance, that ‘ her 
gravity, railed at the inconstancy of lovers ; but her raillery was in reality born, uncle would explain everything to her.’ 
of that full trust and security which could alone have permitted it Dora Leigh, on. | It was evening ; in a private well-lighted drawing room of one of London’s 
the contrary, said little, but was full of vague apprehensions, which every now  palace-like hotels stood two individuals, for the visitor had refused to be seated, 
and then possessed her, she hardly dared ask herself why. and the other, though under the dominion of aroused passions, was by habit too 
Presently there was a sound. No fancy now ; it was really a horse’s gallop;| much of a geutleman to return to his chair. He was also much too gentleman- 
and scarcely had this stopped, when the sonorous peal of the bell proclaimed) ly to enter upon a noisy vulgar quarrel ; and whatever their discourse had been 
that it had ebeyed some impetuous touch. The next instant the gates were | it had not been heard beyond the room. Buta painter who had studied the ex- 
flung open, and hastening towards the house, Arthur threw his reins te the |pression of human emotions would have interpreted the feelmgs which were at 
groom, and all splashed as he was, from choosing a short but bad road, made his|| work. 
way into the presence of the ladies, almost without giving time for a servant's, Suddenly the door opened, ad nMrs Fowler was announced, followed as we 
announcement. I[t was evident at a glance, that something terrible had hap '|know by Dora Leigh. Her first impulse, after so long a separation, was to rush 
pened, for his countenance bore the expression of intense anguish, and he seem-!|into her husband's arms, forgetting for a moment, in the joy of seeing him, both 
ed for a moment unable to articulate ; and when at last he did speak, in answer {her fault and her sorrow. But men are rarely suchcreatures of impulse as we are 
to hasty interrogations and exclamations, his words were incoherent. Selina|/and Mr. Fowler was by no means so oblivious. But in extenuation of his harsh- 
had taken his hand, rather than he having offered his ; and in her anxious ques-, ness, we must remember that his proud sensitive nature was writhing under the 
tioning, had leaned the other upon his shoulder, and brought her face near to| |knowledge, just received, that she had betrayed his confidenee. He stretched 


I} will tuke my husband's letter, and at anyrate prove to Sir William 
Alas! my husband, if once 


his own. The action seemed to arouse him ; and, holding her for a mo-| 
— at arm’s length, he exclaimed, yazing at her as if he would read her very 
soul :— 

“ No, no !—you are in ignorance of the truth. It cannot be that you would 
have deceived me !” 

“ Deceive you’ Never !” she cried, and perhaps the unwavering light of, 
her clear soft eyes was even more convincing than her words. ‘ Of what did 
you suspect me 

“ Perhaps Mr. Staunton will give me an interview ?” interrupted Mrs. Fowler, 
with as much compose as she could command, for her countenance had as- 
sumed a livid hue, and she leant for support on the back of a chair. 

Meanwhile Dora Leigh had sunk upon a sofa, and her features seemed almost 
convulsed with internal agony. [But just then no one observed her. 

‘As you please,’ murmured Arthur Staunton, and he followed Mrs Fowler 
into another room. 

‘ Will you tell me what you mean by deception,’ said she after a moment's 
pause, ‘ or shall I guess !’ 

Pe: will be no guess,’ he replied ; ‘I can see that you know to what J al- 
ude. 

‘Ithink Ido. But rest assured of two things ; first, that Selina is in perfect 
ignorance of those sad events, a knowledge of which would make her feel shame 
for the memory of one parent, and pity for that of the other. Only on his death 
bed did Captain Danvers confess himself a bigamist ; only then did he acknow- 
ledge, what the precautionary arrangement of his affairs would almost have an- 
nounced, that a youthful entanglement wr. an unworthy object, followed by a 
secret marriage, had prevented Aer being legally his wife whom he had wronged 
from his selfish but absorbing passion, but for whom, for twenty years, he had 
felt increasing love and devotion. ‘This canker worm at his heart had laid the 
seeds, there is little doubt of the disease which carried him off; and his widow 
—for so I insist on calling her—never rallied trom the shock of that bitter, cru- 
el knowledge. Think you it would have been wise or well to afflict their inno- 
cent child by apprising her of the ignominy which attaches to her birth!’ 

‘It is true, then?” murmured'Arthur not heeding the last question, and droop- 
ing his ,head upon his hand: ‘ | had hoped, even against hope, that the whole 
story was a fabrication.’ 

‘It is true,’ returned Mrs Fowler, *as you would have been informed, with 
every detail, before now, had my husband been at home—and he wilkbe at home’ 
to-morrow to speak for himself. Meanwhile you may comprehend my reasons! 
for delaying all preparations for the marriage But stay and | will show you al 
letter in which he alludes to his intentions'—and fortunately the letter was at) 
hand. ‘And now, tell me,’ she continued, ‘how have you heard this story,| 
which I believed to be a profound secret !” 

‘A secret! Why, it is the talk of all Broomfield, and with the most gross 
exaggerations—exaggerations that makes out Mr I’owler to have lent the shield 
of his protection and sanction to his sister's disgrace during long years, in which 
Selina lived beneath a roof where infamy was her example.’ 

An exclamation of agony escaped Mrs Fowler's lips, and she clasped her! 
hands as if in some mental appeal to the Most High. Arthur Staunton proceed-' 
ed—‘I may as well tell you the truth. My father, who, with all his high) 
qualities, is of a most impetuous temper, and whose one weakness is inordinate, 
family pride, has forbidden our union under pain of his lasting displeasure, and. 
has already started for London to meet Mr. Fowler there. He knows the ho- 
tel at which to find him, and [ dread to dream even of the consequences of, 
their interview.’ 

Horror at this story being the + talk of Broomfield,’ now yielded to the terror, 
of that meeting ; for Sir Wilham Staunton was in the army, and Mrs Fowler 
had reason to know that he entertained those impious and ridiculous notions 
which too often belong to what is falsely called ‘the code of honour. For a 
little while she was stunned by the anguish of her mind; but presently it seemed 
strung up Yo a supernatural power of exertion. She sought Dora Leigh to ask 
her sympathy, and perhaps even her advice, though utterly unsuspicious that! 
this sorrow had come upon them from her weakness and want of good faith. 
But with all Dora’s faults meanness and moral cowardice were not among them, 
and sbe was prepared to confess her errer, even before her changing cheek and 
trembling form betrayed it. 

What a distressing, humiliating scene was that which followed between those! 
two dear friends! And Dora Leigh was most overpowered, because no word of 


reproah escaped from Mrs Fowler. She felt she could have crawled in the | 


dust before her. 

‘ Dora, | am more to blame than you are,’ she exclaimed through her tears,, 
for tears had now come to her relief—* I betrayed the trust of my husband ; you! 
have only been false to friendship.’ 

‘Bless you for your mercy !’ returned the other, ‘ but something must be! 
done. I will go up to London directly— this very day—will see Mr Fowler, 
confess my fault, appease his wrath before he returns home—before you see 


||forth his arm rigidly to prevent{her nearer approach, exclaiming.’ ‘ Stay, stay. 
your unexpected presence here convinces me that explanations are indeed ne- 


cessary.’ 
The wretched and rebuked wife slid, as it were, into a chair, for her limbs 


refused their support. And as she leaned upon its arm, large silent tears of ago- 
ny coursed down her cheek. They might have been unobserved by her hus- 
\/band, though not by Sir William Staunton, whose impetuous temper had been 


somewhat relieved by its first outbreak. Perhaps his son could have named a 
second weakness of character—for certainly some people might have thought 
his soldierly gallantry and devotion to the gentler sex bordered on one. He had 
often been heard to say he would rather oppose a charge of cavalrv than have 
to refuse the request of a weeping woman. Dora Leigh had remained standing ; 


and now, with courtier-like civility, Sir William drew forward achair She, how- 


ever, declined to be seated ; and approaching Mrs Fowler, took her hand—the 
hand which grasped her husband's letter—and holding it, as if by that affection- 
ate clasp strength was given and received, commenced, in a clear though trem- 
bling voice. the history of the betrayal. She attempted no extenuation of her- 


self; but two men of the world were able, from that very candour, to perceive 


the at her fault had not been deliberate ; and that she had been in a great meae 
sure the dupe of a heartless gossip. She shed no tears until she spoke of Mr. 
Fowler, and even then she tried to drive them back as hindrances to her speech. 
But she grew eloquent from the very intensity of her feelings; and when she 
thought a /ook of Mr Fowler meant that his wife’s conduct was inexcusable, she 
exclamed, ‘Blame me—blame me as muchas you will ; but forgive and pity 
her. Remember we have been as with one heart and mind from babyhood— 
the habit ofa life is not to be easily broken. One year ago I should have been 
wronged—yes, wronged, for friendship has its rights—by her hiding a care from 
me; and though I know and feel that now she is bound by a higher and dearer 


duty still, it was aknowledge not to be recognised at once. Mr. Fowler she be- 


trayed your confidence in the early days of her marriage, before she had grown 
used to do without my sympathy—before she thoroughly knew the duties of a 
wife. You must forgive her, indeed you must, and not only forgive her, but 
contide in her if possible more than ever.’ 

Mr Fowler passed his hand across his eyes ; and whether he felt compelled 
to obey the authority Dora assumed, or that his own heart was pleading, he 
hardly knew himself. It is enough that he found himself, by some strange 
magnetism, by the side of his wife, with anarm round her waist and her head 
on his shoulder. 

‘ And the innocent,’ continued Dora, approaching Sir William—- is the inno- 
cent Selina alone to suffer ’” 

He did not answer for 4 moment; there was a struggle still going on in his 
heart, but presently, he approached Mr. Fowler, and holding out his hand, 
exclaimed, ‘ Let ali our bitter words be forgiven, and let our union defy 


m.’ 
‘ No,’ said Mrs Fowler, ‘ not that ; for I will go with you. I thought of this 


the malice of the Broomfield gossips.’ 

A warm and cordial grasp was the best reply. ‘And Selina,’ murmurmed 
Mrs Fowler; ‘can we stil] keep this tragic story from her ?” 

‘I fear not,’ replied her husband with a sigh. 

‘It has been a bitter lesson,’ sobbed Dora. 

* May all wives profit by it!’ said Mrs Fowler, looking fandly and pleadingly 
at her husband ; ‘Jt is but half a marriage without perfect confidence. Trust 
the wife who loves you better every day, who has lost all girlish awe of your 
superiority, who has learned to pour out her own giddy heart before you ; trust 


her, it was the childish bride who betrayed you. ‘Trust me—trust me for the 


future ; you must promise!” 
And notwithstanding the past, he did so promise. 
Fears lest the exaggerated story should reach Selina’sears abruptly, induced 


her best friends to break to her the exact truth; but the shock to her mind was 
such, that it delayed her marriage some months. And perhaps, to the kindly 
hearts and really generous natures of the two ‘culprits,’ no punishment could 
have beer so severe as wittessing the sufferings of adear friend brought on by 
their thoughtless words. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D°ARBLAY. 
VOL, VII.—(Second Notice.) 


In resuming our notice of this volume, our impression of its merits becomes 
more decided. It is the best of the series which it concludes—We left Ma 


dame D" Arblay and her friends surrounded by the dangers of the time, in 
'|Paris,—but preparing in haste to leave the Freneh capital. This, after encoun- 


tering difficulties and delay, they were at length enabled to do. It was not 
till the fugitives reached Tournay that they considered themselves safe. 
Here they met with Chateaubriand and his wife. 

At the opening of the campaign, and during the battle of Waterloo, Madame 


D’ Arblay was at Brussels :— 


“« I was awakened in the middle of the night by confused noises in the house, 
and running up and down stairs. I listened attentively, but heard no sound of 
voices, and soon all was quiet. J then concluded the persons who resided in 
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the apartment on the second floor, over my head. had returnedhome late, and! following admirable picture of the melancholy results of that * king mak.ng 
I tried to gy I succeeded ; but | awakened at abuut five o'clock ir|/vietory” :— 

the morning, Friday, 16th of June, by the sound of a bugle horn in the Marche | * It isnot near the scene of battle that war, even with victory, wears an «s- 
aux Bois ; I started up, and opened the window. But I only perceived some)|pect of felicity—no, not even in the midst of its highest resplendence of glory. 
straggling soldiers, hurrying in different directions, and saw lights gleaming from |A more terrific or afflicting sojourn than that of Brussels at this period can 
some of the chambers in the neighbourlood ; ali again was soon still, and my) /hardly be imagined. The universal voice declared that so senguary 2 battle as 


own dwelling in profound silence, and therefore | concluded there had been, that which was fought almost in its neighbourhood, and quite within its hear- 


some disturbance in exchanging sentine!s at the various posts, which was al- 
ready appeased ; and] retired once more to my pillow, and remained till my) 
usual hour. I was finishing, however, a letter for my best frien¢?, when my) 
breakfast was brought in, at my then customary time of eight o'clock ; and, as, 
mistakes and delays and miscarriages of letters had caused me much unneces- 
sary misery, I determined to put what I was then writing in the post myself, and 
set off with it the moment it was sealed. In my way back from the P.st-office | 
my ears were alarmed by the sound of military music, and my eyes equally 
struck with the sight of a body of troops marching to its measured time. Bur’ 
I soon found that whatI had supposed to be an occasionally passing troop, was a 
complete corps ; infantry, cavalry, artillery, bag and baggage, with all its officers 
in full uniform, and that uniform was black. This gloomy hue gave an air so 
mournful to the procession, that, knowing its destination for battle, [ contemplat- 


ing never yet had spread the plains with slaughter; and though exu!tation can- 
not ever have been prouder, nor satisfaction more complete, in the brilianey of 
lanecess, all my senses were shocked in viewing the effect of its atta nment, 
For more than a week from this tive | never approached my wndow but to 
witness sights of wretchedness Maimed, wounded, bleeding, inutilated, tor- 
tured victims of this exterminating contest passed by every minute: the fain- 
ting, the sick, the dying. and the dead. on brancards, in carts, i waggons, sues 
ceeded one another without intermission. There seemed to be a wholeanda 
large army of disabled ur lifeless soldiers! Al] that was intermingled with 
them bore an aspect of still more poignant horror; for the Ponapartian prison- 
ers, who were now poured into the city by hundreds, had a mien o: such fero- 
cious desperation, where they were marched on, uninjured from hoviog been ta- 
ken by surprise or overpowered by numbers; or faces of such anguish, where 


ed it with an aching heart. On inquiry, I learned it was the army of Brunswick.||they were drawn on in open vehicles, the helpless victims of gushing wounds or 
How much deeper yet had been my heartache had | foreknown that nearly alll |horrible dislocations. that tosee them without commiseration for their suffer- 
those brave men, thus marching on in gallant though dark array, with their va-||ings, or admiration for the heroic, however misled enthusiasin. to which they 
liant royal chief at their head, the nephew of my own king, George the Third. |were martyrs, must have demanded an apathy dead to al! feeling but what is 
were amongst the first destined victims to this dreadful contest, and that neither |personal, or a rancour too ungenerous to yield even to the view of defeat. Both 
the chief nor the greater part of his warlike associates would, within a few) |the one set and the other of these unhappy warriors endured their calamities 
short hours, breathe again the vital air! My interrogations were answered |with haughty forbearance of complaint. The maimed and lacerated, while 
with brevity. vet curiosity was al] awake and all abroad ; for the procession |their ghastly visages spoke torture and death, bit their own cloihes—perhaps 
lasted some hours. Not a door but was open ; nota threshold but was crowd- |their flesh !—to save the loud utterance of their groans; while those of their 
ed, and not a window of the many-windowed Gothic, modern, frightful, hand-jcomrades who had escaped these corporeal intlictions seened tobe smitten with 
some, quaint, disfigured, fantastic, or lofty mansions that diversify the large something between remorse and madness that they had not forced themselves 
market-place of Brussels, but was occupied by lookers on. Placidly, indeed, /on to destruction ere thus they were exhibited in dreadful parace through the 
they saw the warriors pass ; no kind greeting welcomed their arrival ; no warm |streets of that city they had been sent forth to conquer Ortuers of these wret- 
wishes followed them to the coinbat. Neither, on the other hand, was there||ched prisoners had, to ie, as | first saw them, the air of the lowest and most 


the slightest symptom of dissatisfaction ; yet even while standing thus in the 
midst of them, an unheeded, yet observant stranger, it was not possible fur me} 
to discern, with any solidity of conviction, whether the Belgians were, at heart, 
Bourbonists or Bonapartists. ‘The Bonapartists, however, were in general the 
most open, for the opinion on both sides, alike with good will and with ill, was 
nearly universal that Bonaparte was invincible. Sull, [knew uot, dreawt not, 
that the campaign was already opened ; that Bonaparte had broken into La) 
Belgique on the 15th, and had taken Charleroi ; though it was news wndoubt- 
edly spread all over Brussels except to my lonely self. My own disposition, at! 
this period, to silence and retirement, was too congenial with the taciturn habits: 
of my hosts to be by them counteracted, and they suffered me, therefore, to re 

turn to my home as | had quitted it, with a mere usual and civil salutation : 
while themselves and their house were evidently continuing their common avo-s 
cations with their common composure. Surely our colloquial -use of the word 
Phlegm must be derived from the character of the Flemings. The important! 
tidings now, however, burst upon me in sundry directions. ‘The Princessd’ Henin. 
Colonel de Beaufort, Madame de Maurville, the Boyd family, all, with mtelli- 
gence of the event, joined oflers of service, and invitations to reside with them 
during this momentous contest, should | prefer such protection to remaining 
alone at such a crisis. What a day of confusion and alarm did we al! spend on’ 
the 17th; In my heart the whole time was Treves ! ‘reves! reves! ‘What! 
day, and June 18th, I passed in hearing the cannon! Giood heavens ! what. 
indescribable horror to be so near the field of slaughter ! such I call it, for the’ 
preparation to the ear by the tremendous sound was soon jollowed by its full-, 
est effect, in the view of the wounded, the bleeding martyrs to the formidable. 
contention that was soon to terminate the history of the war. And hardly more. 
afflicting was this disabled return from the battle, than the sight of the continual. 
ly pouring forth ready-armed and vigorous victims that marched past my wiu- 
dows to meet similar destruction. Accounts from the tield of battle arrived 
hourly ; sometimes directly from the Duke of Wellington to Lady Charlotte} 
Greville, and some other ladies who had near relations in the combat, and 
which, by their means, were circulated in Brussels ; and at other times from 
such as conveyed those amongst the wounded Belgians, whose misfortunes, 
were inflicted near enough to the skirts of the spots of action, to allow of their, 
being dragged away by their hovering countrymen to the city ; the spots, I say, 
of action for the far-famed battle of Waterloo was preceded by the three days 
partial engagements. During this period, [ spent my whole time jn seeking in- 
telligence, and passing from house to house of the associates of’my distress, 
or receiving them in mine.” 

The writer then goes on to describe the state of the town during the days of 
the battle—the rumours—the anxiety—the hopes and fears—the attempted | 
flights and the enforced returns—the suspense, perplexities and desolations of 
that terrible time. One passage must be given : — 

« The dearth of any positive news from the field of battle, even in the heart| 
of Brussels, at this crisis when everytoing that was dear and valuable to either 
party was at stake, was atone instant nearly distracting in its torturing sus-| 
pense to the wrung nerves, and at another insensibly blunted them into a kind, 
of amalgamation with the Belgic philosophy. At certain houses, as well as at 
public offices, news, I doubt not, arrived ; but no means were taken to pro- 
mulgate it ; no gazettes, as in London, no bulletins, as in Paris, were cried) 
about the streets ; we were all left at once to our conjectures and our destinies. 
The delusion of victory vanished into a merely passing advantage, as J gathered 
from the earnest researches into which it led me ; and evil only met all ensuing 
investigation; retreat and defeat were the words in every mouth around me ! 
‘The Prussians, it was asserted, were completely vanquished on the 15th, and the! 
English on the 16th, while on the day just past, the 17th, a day of continaal) 
fighting and blood-shed, drawn battles on both sides left each party proclaim 
ing what neither party could prove—success. It was Sunday; but Church) 
service was out of the question, though never were prayers more frequent, more} 
fervent. Form, indeed, they could not have, nor union, while constantly ex-| 
pecting the enemy with fire and sword at the gates. Who could enter a place, 
of worship, at the risk of making it a scene of slaughter! But who, also, in 
circumstances so awful could require the exhortation of a priest or the exam. 
ple of a congregation, to stimulate devotion ! Nu! in those fearful! exigencies, 
where, in the full vigour of health, strength, and life’s freshest resources, we 
seem destined to abruptly quit this mortal coil, we need no spur—all is sponta- 
neous ; and the soul is unshackled.” 

The whole scene presents a point of interest highly dramatic and animated : 


disgusting of Jacubins, in dirty tattered vestments of al] sorts and colours, or 
isoiled carter’s frocks ; but disgust was soon turned to pity, when I afterwards 
learnt that these shabby accoutrements had been cast over them by their con- 
iquerors after despoiling them of their own 

| Vhese events seemto have struck Madame D Arblay with a uew light. She 
ifelt that it had condemned herselt for o while toa “ wandering, houseless, emt- 
jgrant life’—and she took her own exaraple as the type of the age’s character. 


| This,” she wrote, * is no svec/e for those who love them home, or who have a 
home to love. "Dis a siec/e for the adventurous, to whom Arbition always 
jopens resources ; or for the New, who guess not at the catastrophes that hang 
jon the rear, while the phantom Expectation allures them to the front.” On 


her return to England, the correspondence becomes, however, wore domestic. 
iThere are some letters to her son; which, though of no publie value, are ine 
teresting as evidence (to use the words of Ler editor) of her uniform “ tender- 
jness, playfulness and sound sense.’ But we are not lefi long in a state of tran- 
\guillitvy. Hitherto, Madame D’Arblay had found perils -—now she coutrived to 
jmake them. Rambling aloug the coast of Ifracombe, she visited the promonto- 
ity called the Captain; and neglecting the return of the tide, got unprisoned in 
be cavern of a rock, amidst a ternble storm, with no compamonbut her little 
idog Diane. We quote part of the fearful account :-— 

“| darted about in search of -ome place of saiety, rapidly, and ali eye; till 
at length I espied a small tuft of grass on the pinnacle of the highest of the 
small rocks that were scattered about my prison; for such now appeared my 
fearful dwellmg-place. This happily pointed out to ine a spot that the waves 
jnad never yet attained ; for all around bore matks of their visits. To reach 
ithat tuft would be safety, and | made the attempt with eagerness; but the ob- 
istacles T encountered were terrible. ‘The roughness of the rock tore my clothes; 
lits sharp points cut, now my feet, and now iy fingers ; and the distances from 
jeach other of the holes by which I could gain any footing for my ascent, in- 
icreased the difficulty. 1 gained, however, nearly a quarter of the height, but 
if could climb no further ; and then found myse!f ona ledge where it was possi- 
lble to sit down ; and I have rarely found a little repose more seasonable. But 
jit was not more sweet than short : for in a few minutes a sudden gust of wind 
raised the waves to a frightful height, whence their foam reached the base of 
my place of refuge, and threatened to attain soon the spot to which J had as- 
icended. I now saw a positive necessity to mount yet higher, cuwte gue coute ; 
land, httle as I had thought it possible, the pressing danyer gave me both means 
and fortitude to accomplish it ; but with so much hardship that i have ever 
since marvelled at my success. My hands were wounded, my knees were bruised, 
and my feet were cut; for] could only scrainble up by clinging to the rock on 
all fours. When I had reached to about two-thirds of the height of my rock, 
[ could climb no further. All above was so sharp and so perpendicular that 
neither hand nor foot could touch it without being wounded. My head, how- 
ever, was nearly on a level with the tuft of grass, and my elevation from the 
sands was very considerable. J hoped, therefore, | was safe from being wash- 
ed away by the waves; but I could only hope ; | had no means to ascertain my 
situation ; and hope as I might, it was as painful as it was hazardous. The 
tuft to which I had aimed to rise, and which, had I succeeded, would have been 
security, wa? a inere point, as unattainable as it was waiguc. not another blade 
of grass being anywhere discernible. 1 was rejoiced, however, io iave reached 
a spot where there was sufficient breadth to place one foot at least without cut- 
ting it, though the other was poised on such unfriendly ground that it could 
bear no part in sustaining me. Before ine was an immense slab, cluetly of slate, 
but it was too slanting to serve for a seat- and seat | hadnone My only prop, 
therefore, was holding by the slab, where it was of a convenient height for my 
hands. ‘This support, besides affording me a little rest, saved me from becom- 
ing giddy, and enabled me from time to time to alternate the toil of my feet 
Giad was I, at least, that my perilous clambering had finished by bringing me 
to a place where I might remain still ; for with fright, fatigue, and exertion [ 
was almost exhausted. ‘The wind was now abated. and the sea so calm, that I 
could not be sure whether the tide was still coming in. To ascertain this was 
deeply necessary for my tranquillity, that 1 might form some idea what would 
be the length of my torment. I fixed my eyes, therefore, upon two rocks that 
stood near the sea entrance into my recess, almost close tu the promontory, 
from which they had probably been severed by successive sturms .\s they were 
always in the sea | could easily make my calculation by observing whether they 
seemed to lengthen or shorten. With my near-sighted giass | watched them ; 
and great was my consternation when, little by little, I lost sight of them. | 
now looked wistfully on the main ocean, in hope of espying some vessel, or 


—it is produced to the perception with exquisite skill—full of sug aetiat’ 
power. A more stirring, vivid, narration we have seldom perused. ad | 


the| fishing-boat, with intention of spreading and waving my, parasol, in signal of 
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distress, should any one come in sight. But nothing appeared. All was va- 
cant and vast! I was wholly alone—wholly isolated. I feared to turn my head 
lest I should become giddy, and lose my balance. In this terrible state, pain 
ful, dangerous, and, more than all, solitary, who could paint my jov, when svd- 
denly, re-entering by the aperture in the rock through which she had quitted me, 
I perceived my dear little Diane! For the instant I felt as if restored to safety 
--[ no longer seemed abandoned. She soon leaped across the flat stones and 
the sands which separated us, bat how great was the difficulty to make her 
climb as I had climbed Twenty times she advanced only to retreat from the 
sharp points of the rock, till ultimately she picked herself out a passage by help 
of the slate, and got upon the enormous table, of which the upper part was my 
support; but the slant was such, that as fast as she ascended she slipped down, 
and we were both, | believe, almost hopeless of the desired junction, when. 
catching at a favourable moment that had advanced her paws within my reach. 
i contrived to hook her collar by the curved end of my parasol and help her for- 
ward. This I did with one hand, and as quick as lightning, dragging her over 
the slab and dropping her at my feet, whence she soon nestled herself in a sort 
of niche of slate, in a situation much softer than mine, but in a hollow that for 
me was impracticable. 

«J hastily recovered my hold, which I marvel now that I had the temerity to 
let go, but to have at my side my dear little faithful Diane was a comfort which 
no one not planted, and for a term that seemed indefinite, in so unknown a soli- 
tude, can conceive. What cries of joy the poor little thing uttered when thus 
safely lodged! and with what tenderness | sought to make her sensible of my 
gratitude for her return! [ was now, compared with all that had preceded, 
Paradise ; so enchanted did [ feel at no longer considering myself as if alone 
in the world. ©, well I can conceive the interest excited in the French prison- 
er by a spider, even a spider! ‘Total absence of all of annnation in a place of 
confinement, of which the term is unknown, where volition is set aside, and 
where captivity is the work of the elements, casts the fancy into a state of sol- 
emn awe, of fearful expectation, which I have not words to describe ; while the 
higher mind, mustering at times that fancy, seeks resignation from the very sub- 
limity of that terrific vacuity, whence all seems exiled but self: seeks, and finds 
it in the almost visible security of the omnipresence of God. To see after my 
kind little companion was an occupation that for awhile kept me from seeing 
after myself; but when I had done what I could towards giving her comfort 
and assistance, | again looked before me, and saw the waters at the base of my 
rock of refuge still gradually rising on, while both my rocks of mark were com- 
pletely swallowed up! My next alarm was one that explained that of Diane 
when she came back so scared from the cavern; for the waves, probably from 
some subterranean passage, now forced their way through that cavern, threat- 
ening inundation to even the highest part of my chamber. This was horrific 
1 could no longer even speak to Diane—my eyes were rivetted upon this unex- 
pected gulf, and in a few moments an immense breaker attacked my rock, and, 
impeded by its height from going straight, was dashed in two directions, and 
foamed onward agamst each side. | did not breathe—I felt faint—I felt even 
sea-sick. On, then, with added violence came two wide-spreading waves, and 
being parted by my rock, completely encompassed it, meeting each other on the 
further and vpper ground. I now gave up my whole soul to prayer for myself 
and for my Alexander, and that I might mercifully be spared this watery grave, 
or be endowed with courage and faith for meeting it with firmness. The next 
waves reached to the uppermost of my chamber, which was now all sea, save 
the small rock upon which I was mounted! How | might have been subdued 
by a situation so awful at once and so helpless, if left to its unmixed contem- 
plation, I know not; had I not been still called into active service in sustaining 
my poor Diane. No sooner were we thus encompassed than she was seized 
with a dismay that filled me with pity. She trembled violently, and rising and 
looking down at the dreadful sight of sea, sea, sea all around, and sea still to 
the utmost extent of the view beyond, she turned up her face to me as if ap- 
pealing for protection ; and when [ spoke to her with kindness, she crept for- 


A TRIP TO THE SOUTH.—No. 5, 

When concluding my last communication, I stated that before giving an ac 
count of Georgia, I would describe Beaufort on Port Royal Island, which I 
‘was then about to visit, lying mid-way between Charleston and Savannah, five 
leagues distant from the ocean. ‘This is a place of high antiquity, and is thus 
described in a work published in 1707, at which time it was the principal settle- 
ment in Carolina : « It is,” says the author, “a bold port, and also a frontier 
upon the Spaniards at Augustine, about 200 miles to the south-west of it. The 
‘Scots twenty years since begana settlement with about ten families ; but were 
dispossessed by the Spaniards.” And another writer in 1761, describes the 
River Port Royal, as having depth of water enough for any ship in the world, 
‘in or out, and as good a harbour as any nature hath made, sufficient to hold 
and contain all the royal navy ; and perhaps in all respects the properest place 
for rendezvous, of the West India squadron of men-of-war. With regard to 
‘its situation for any expedition tothe Windward Islands, or for speaking with 
any ships coming through the Gulf of Florida, it is as well as can be desired ; 
for nothing could escape the sight of a cruiser there.” 

. The fact is, the position of Port Royal, in which Beaufort is situated, is all 
‘that is here described, and is one of the most important and neglected points 
jon the American coast, being as before stated but fifteen miles from the sea, 
jwith which itis connected by a broad and capacious river of the same name, 
|having twenty two feet of water ashighup as Beaufort. The importance of 
this place as a naval station, was perceived some time since by the General Go- 
'vernment, which was desirous of forming a naval establishment there ; but the 
‘plan I understand, was frustrated by the more influential portion of the inhabi- 
jtants ; and it remains a mere summer resort for those planters from the interior, 
‘who seek during that season, the bracing and refreshing atmosphere of the sea. 
| I believe I mentioned already, that it was during the civil commotions in 
France, caused by the differences between the Huguenots and Catholics, that 
the attention of Europeans was first directed to this place. In 1561 an expedi- 
tion was fitted out under the auspices of Admiral de Coligny, and commanded 
‘by Jean Ribaud, consisting of two ships, and having on board Protestants who 
designed to settle in America. But being subsequently neglected during the 
‘troubles which engrossed the attention of their patron, Ribaud was compelled 
with his foliowers to abandon the settlement ; and after great extremities, dur- 
jing which one of the crew was killed and eaten by his companions, arrived in 
\France. From that period the extensive country in the vicinity of Port Royal, 
remained in a wilderness state, until the reign of Charles the Second of Eng- 
land, after whom Carolina was named ; when probably the abortive attempt 
was made, to form a settlement at this place, by the Scotch families allud- 
ed to. 

| 4n 1670 another effort was made by the proprietors, to settle the southern 
portion of Carolina ; and a considerable number of emigrants were sent out un- 
der William Sayle, who had been appointed Governor of that part of the coast, 
ilying to the south-west of Cape Carteret ; and “ as an encouragement to set- 
tle at Port Royal, 150 acres of land was given to every emigrant at an easy 
quit rent, and clothes and provisions were distributed from the stores of the 
proprietaries, to those who could not provide for themselves. Governor Sayle 
died soon after his arrival ; and those who composed the settlement, removed 


ward to my feet, and was mstantly taken with a shivering fit. I could neither\to the west branch of Ashley river in 1671, where Charleston was then located 


sit nor kneel to offer her any comfort, but I dropped down as children do when 
they play at hunt the slipper, for so only could I loose my hold of the slab 
without falling, and | then stroked and caressed her in as fondling a way as if 
she had been my child ; and I recovered her from her ague-fit by rubbing her 
head and back with my shawl. She then looked up at me somewhat composed. 
though still piteous and forlorn, and licked my hands with gratitude. While 
this passed, the sea had gained considerably in height, and in a few minutes af 
terwards all the horrors of a tempest seemed impending. The wind roared 


around me, pushing on the waves with a frothy velocity that, to a bystander— || 


not to an inmate amidst them-—would have been beautiful. It whistled with 
shrill and varying tones from the numberless crevices in the three immense 
rocky mountains, by whose semicircular adhesion | was thus immured , and it 
burst forth at times in squalls, reverberating from height to height or chasm to 
chasm, as if * the big-mouthed thunder’ 


Were bellowing through the vast and boundless deep. 


A wave at lentgh, more stupendous than any which had preceded it, dashed a- 
gainst my rock, as if enraged at an interception of its progress, and rushed on 
to the extremity of this savage chamber with foaming impetuosity. This mo- 
ment I believed to be my last of mortality! but a moment only it was ; for 
scareely had I time, with all the rapidity of concentrated thought, to recom- 
mend myself, my husband, and my poor Alexander, humbly but fervently to 
the mercy of the Al.nighty, when the celestial joy broke in upon me of per- 


‘The settlement alluded to as existing in 1707, seems to have been destroyed 
by the Indians, during the wars which devastated the country ; and no exer- 
tion has smce been made, to render it other than it is at present, a kind of en- 
trepot for the partial supply of the neighbouring plantations, and aresort for the 
planters, with their families, during the hot season of the year ; and whichis 
otherwise suffered to be neglected, and for all general purposes unimproved . 
Although the distance between Charleston and Savannah, from light to light, 
is only sixty miles, it is probably three times that distance at least, when pur- 
suing the sinuosities of the imland navigation, there being a communication of 
‘this description from port to port, to which the mail-steamers resort during 
sateen daze There isa very comfortable boat that plies inland, command- 
ed by Capt Budd, a careful and attentive gentleman ; who is about taking charge 
of the Northerner, a steamer which I believe is being built, and is intended to 
run between New York and Charleston, 

I left Savannah in the former vessel, at nine o'clock on Monday morning ; 
and about three in the afternoon reached Beaufort. The sail was pleasant, but 
the uniformity aud level nature of the coast, produced the usual monotony ; re- 
tieved however oceasionally by the residence of a planter, peering from among 
the trees, and the equally romantic dwellings of his negro population. 


ceiving that this wave, which had bounded forward with such fury, was the last 
of thetrising tide! In its rebound, it forced back with it, for an instant, the whole 
body of water that was lodged nearest to the upper extremity of fmy recess, and 
the transporting sight was granted me of an opening to the sands ; but they were, 
covered again the next instant; and, as no other breaker made a similar opening,, 
I was still, for a considerable length of time, in the same situation ;—but |) 
losthope no more. ‘The tide was turned,—it could rise, therefore, no higher; 
the danger was over of so unbeard- ofan end: of vanishing no one knew how, 
or where,—of leaving to my kind, deploring friends an unremitting uncertainty | 
of my fate, or my reappearance of dissolution. [ now wanted nothing but tine 
and cautiun to eilect mv deliverance.” 

Madame D’ Arblay proceeds to describe her feelings when she saw the sun 
commence setting in the west, and the darkness to thicken on the ocean,—and_| 
felt the rain begin to fall. ‘he description of the manner in which she endured, 
the moouless night—till at length she was discovered by her son and some 
friends—will repay perusal. ‘The remainder of the volume is occupied with a 
lively sketch of public affairs, —and of her own history, to her death, which oc- 
curred, 6th of January, 1840, in we believe, her 83rd year.—It has been said of 
Madame D” Arblay, that, “ she lived to become a classic :” and this posthumous 
volume will add something to her reputation. 


} 


| After the excitement attendant upon the arrival and departure of the steam- 


er had subsided, and I had time to look around, I was struck with the air ef 
abandonment which pervaded Beaufort. Many of the houses were closed, their 
owners being away on their plantations ; the doors and gates were off thei 
hinges in many instances, and the fences were in a dilapidated state ; to which 
may be added a very general absence of paint and whitewash. Intending of 
necessity to remain tll the return of the steamer on Friday, 1 soon ensconced 
myself in the only boarding house which the town possesses ; and subsequent- 
ly called on the Rev. Mr. Walker, the Episcopal minister, by whom I was 
itreated with much courtesy and kindness, and who shewed me his church, from 
‘the steeple of which there is a very extensive and commanding prospect. It 
is the building that was first erected, but has been from time to time enlarged, 
until scarcely any portion of the former edifice remains ; and is sufficiently com- 
modious for the congregation that attends the Rev. gentleman's ministry. 

The oldest tombstone which I found in the church yard, was erected in 1755; 
there were some vaults evidently of an older date, but without inscriptions. In 
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the street opposite, or rather in what was a public square, I found a headstone, 
with a tree evidently of more recent origin, at the head and foot of the grave ; 
across it was a low brick wall, the foundation of a small presbyterian church, 
that formerly stood there. The stone was of common slate, and the inscription 
so vivid, that there is no difficulty in reading it; and which purports to have 
been erected to the memory of Col. John Beamor, who died on the 25th June 
1732, about the time the first charter was granted to Georgia ; but who that 
gentleman was, no person could inform me ; and scarcely an individual with 
whom I conversed, knew there was such a monument in existence. 

The island of Port Royal is about ten miles in length, with a population when 
the planters are there, of from twelve to fifteen hundred inhabitants ; and like 
the other parts of the sea coast, is composed of sand ; but from this circum- 
stance very erroneous notions would be formed of its fertility. I was struck, 
however, with the spreading nature of the trees ; a fact noticed by those 
voyagers who first landed there, and who described the oak’s as “* covering acres 


of ground.” Itis difficult to account for this astonishing exuberance, unless} 


it is produced by the salt and nitre, which the sand on the sea coast is said to 
contain ; and to which, combined with the moist and genial air that is wafted 
from the Gulf Stream, may be attributed the superior quality and silky texture 
of Sea Island cotton. 

There is a Wesleyan mission here, but which I believe is confined principal- 
ly to the coloured population, a resident minister administering to their spiritual 
wants, but which are by no means neglected by the community at large. 
There is also a Roman Catholic church of small dimensions, erected chiefly 
through the exertions of a humble individual of that communion. There is 
also a handsome Baptist church, the incumbent of which when I was at Beau- 
fort, was about removing to Baltimore, leaving behind him one of the most de- 
hghtful situationsI met with. He is described as a very eloquent man, and 
one reason I heard given for his departure, was an apprehension that the suc. 
cess of his labors, might be attributed by his congregation to his superior 
abilities ; rather than to the operations of the Deity. Whether this apprehen 
sion if it really existed, should lead to the disruption of those ties, which ought 
to exist between a pastor and his flock, I am not casuist enough to determine ; 
but the affair reminded me of an occurrence that took place some years since 
in the British Province of New Brunswick, where a religious but eccentric in. 
dividual, had received a suit of superfine black clothes from his tailor, in which 
he clad himself on the following Sunday morning ; whenhe was highly delighted 
with his appearance. All at once the thought struck him, that it was exces- 
sively wicked to be so vain ; and with a determination to mortify the flesh, he 
proceeded to the banks of the river, and the tide being out, deliberately laid 
down and rolled in the mud; and when his clothes were sufficiently saturated 
with the slimy and saline deposit, he returned home in this condition, to the ut- 
ter amazement of his wife and family. 

The town of Beaufort is regularly laid out, and notwithstanding the dilapi- 
dated and neglected state of some af the buildings, there are many also in good 
repair, which are delightfully situated, and have been erected with a proper re- 
gard for architectural taste. Along the banks of the river and near the streets 
in some places, the prickley pear is permitted to grow, and is by far the largest 
plant of the kind I have seen during my excursion to the South ; resembli 
im appearance that of Bermuda. There is asmall Circulating Library at Beau- 
fort, owned by share-holders, containing a well selected though limited col- 
lection of books ; which is opened for two or three hours every Friday. 

When Ribault visited Port Royal, in 1561, he erected a fort called Charles’ 
fort, in honour of Charles the Ninth of France, the exact locality of which, it 
is difficult at the present day to determine ; some persons placing it on one is- 
land, and some on another. Mr. Carroli of Columbia, who has taken much 
pains in collecting information on this and other subjects connected with South 
Carolina, is of opinion with Judge Johnson, that “ the evidence of circumstances} 
preponderates in favour of the present site of Beaufort,” at the head of the 
deep water navigation, and at the mouth of Broad River; which extends a 
short distance above Port Royal Island. The remains of the fort referred to, 
are four miles below the town, and are composed of a cement of powdered 


oyster shells, lime and sand ; but which I think are those of the fort erected! 


by Governor Johnson in 1731, cannon having been sent from England for that 
purpose ; and I am rather inclined to agree with Dr. Elliott uf Beaufort, who 
is stated to have “ made considerable excursions about Port Royal inlet, in 
search of memorials of the French colony, who founda fort on the east part 
Paris Island just below Beaufort, corresponding so well with the description of} 
the French writers, that its identity is almost certain ;” and I regret that I had 
not sufficient time to visit these interesting records of antiquity. 

During the last war with England, a fort was erected about two miles below! 
Beaufort, the plan of which was intended for Beaufort in North Caro- 
lina. After its completion this discovery was made, it being found that the 
only effect of its fire would be to destroy the town; the guns ranging 
in that direction. Had suchanevent occurred, the United States might have 


found less difficulty in locating a naval establishment on this most desirable} 


spot ;—the key in the hands of a naval power, of Georgia and South Carolina. 


But I must take my leave for the present of my readers, and of Beaufort—, 
perhaps for ever. What saddening retlections crowd upon the mind, when visit- 


ing and departing from aplace like this ! When the first European trod its shores, 
the hand of nature lavished every where the most bountiful profusion: the 
trees of the forest in all directions extended their sheltering and friendly branches, 
under which the untutored savage, like our first parents, reclined during the 
heat of the mid-day sun; among which, when the shades of night drew near, 
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ed forth their matin lay of thankfulness to their great Creator. Now, alas! 
the ancient lord of the forest, through which he once roved sovereign, free 
and independent, has been driven from the homes and graves of h’s fathers— 
perhaps his tribe has become extinct : the wild luxuriance of nature, has yield- 
ed before the inroads of civilized man: ** mighty oaks with the moss of cen- 
turies upon their trunks,” no longer « spread their branches over whole acres 
of ground :” “rich clusters of grapes’’ no longer overhang the banks; yet 
“ birdsof gayest and most brilliant plumage,” still enliven the woods with their 
Imelody, the sky rivals in richness the sunsets of Italy ; and there remains the 
same purity and softness of the atmosphere, and the crystal transparency of the 
sea.—Over those man could exercise no control. Here therefore, he may still 
recruit the wasting energies of exhausted nature ; the emaciated form may here 
enjoy those influences, by which health shall again be made to mantle on the 
pallid cheek ; and the desponding invalid, reinvigorated and refreshed by a mo- 
dified climate, shall go forth renovated and restored—again to participate in the 
pleasures, partake of tha cares, and join in the turmoil of life. E. W. 
Savannah, Feb. 8, 1847. 


Rliscellaneons Articles. 


YOUTH, AGE AND CHARITY. 

There are some men who have hearts like apples—green in youth, ripe in 
manhood, and soft in age, We met an individual, yesterday, who came to this 
city many years ago, particularly honest and decidedly green. Manhood, how- 
ever, ripened his judgment and filled his purse—and now, that he is in the last 
jmonth of the Autumn of life, the golden fruits of hard-earned wealth drop from 
his capacious pocket like mellowed apples from a tree, when the first gust of 
winter sweeps through its richly laden boughs. This pippin-hearted old gentle- 
man, yesterday, observed a boy standing at the corner of Common and Camp 
streets, gazing intently on the piles of yellow gold and rolls of bank bills that 
were in a broker's shop close by. After taking a lunch, thoughts, of how poor 
he had been in youth, touched the old man’s heart, and he sympathized sin- 
cerely with the poverty-stricken lad—who seemed houseless, friendless, pen- 
nyless. The bare red toes of the boy were sticking outof a pair of shoes that 
had lost half their soles ; his pantaloons were much the worse for wear, and 
his dingy blue jacket, a mile too large for him, was buttoned up closely around 
his pale, withered, little throat ; a cap, frontiess and begrimed with dirt, cov- 
ered but a small portion of his yellow hair, the long locks of which almost con- 
cealed his sunken cheeks. His lips seemed blue with cold, but there was an 
expression about the eves of the lad that we could not define. Still, there 
stood the antipodes of life—youth and age, poverty and wealth. The old we 
tleman looked on the boy, and the boy on the old gentleman—both had their 
objects in view, and the sequel we shall see anon. 

‘“« Poor boy,” muttered the old man to himself, “poor boy—nothing to eat, 
I s'pose—father a drunkard, mother dead, and God bless me, what a world 
it is! However—however, I ’ll just cross over and get a nearer look at him. 
I've neither chick nor child, kith nor kin—who knows—prove good boy— 
jadopt him—die—leave him my money! Humph! who knows!” 

y this time the old gentleman was alongside the object of his commissera- 
tion. In a broken voice, the lad said, so prettily and with so much sincerity, 
Please, sir, give me a picayune to buy some bread—lI ‘ve not had anything 
to eat thismornin, sir.” 

‘ Nothing toeat! Nothing to eat! Well, well, here’s a dime—but, stop 
—got a mother 

«No, sir, no! Poor mother died three months ago in Cincinatti—and now, 


ing that father pe 


« Well, well, what about father—sick !” 

«“ Oh. no, sir! he fell overboard, last week, in coming down the river from 
Louisville—and now there ’s no one left to take care of me and poor little 
sister. 

“ God bless me! Got sister—what’s name—how old '” 

“Only two years, sir, and if poor mother lived, she would have been chris- 
tened Eliza, sir.” 

“ Well, well, my poor boy—never mind—here’s a dollar—buy sissy and 
yourself something to eat ; come up to my house—big house, brass knocker 
—just by the police office in the Second Municipelity. 

« Where did you say it was, sir!” 

“Second Municipality, big house, brass knocker, nearpolice office—good 
boy no imposter, I hope !” 

«« What ’s imposter, sir ?”’ 

“ Bad boy—bad men—rob bank—preacher in sheep's clothing—by the bye, 
come home with me now—give you some new clothes, and——” 

* Where did you say it was, sir?” 

* Big knocker, brass house—no, no, knock bigger—hang the thing! big 
pouse, brass knocker, near the Second Municipality police office. ill you 
ome!” 

The poor lad looked into the old man’s face with an expression of the ut- 
most contempt, and, with-drawing a few steps, replied, * No, sir-ee! You 
don’t ketch me near the police office—I 'm acquainted with that wihinity. I 
"ve got yer dollar, and you 've got a history of my private misfortuns, so we 
’re quits !” 

** Was there eversnch imposition '” muttered the old gentleman between 
his clenched teeth. 

* Oh, yes—I ‘ve seen greener old chaps than you, in New York, and hopes 
to meet with some more of the same sort in Orleans.” 

So saying, Young Hopeful darted away, leaving the old gentleman in a com- 
plete state of bewilderment —N. O. Delta. 


VANITY. 
We forget at present where we met with the following anecdote :—Mr. 
Was a man of great fashion, but be marred all his good qualities by 


au excess of ostenation, Not content with being a gentieman he was al- 
Ways aspiting to pass for a nobleman. He drove a carriage drawa by two 
miserable hackney-coach horses, and he had a servant stuck up behind in 
effigy and made of hay and straw Being at the Opera one evening,ywhere 
all the carriages followed in a string, the horses behind the carriage of Mr. 
; ate up the two legs of the servant, and the body fell under the car- 
riage. Upon inquiring where bis servant had gone to, the coachman of the —~ 
following vehicle replied, ‘‘ Oh, he’s just this miaute gone, sir, to feed the 


the feathered songsters of the grove sought shelter and repose, and then carrol| 


horses.” The following morning, a truss of straw was left at his house, with 
message that “it was the new servant who had come to fill the vacant 
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place.” The joke never stopped, and he was continually subject to bills 
**For a new pair of legs and an arm to your servant,” and so forth, till a 
sample of hay-seed being sent to him which was ‘‘ warranted to produce 
the finest crop of footmen,” he took it so much to heart, that he left for 
Almerica, where he was told there were no servants, and has not returned 
to the present day. 

Many persons are vain of being ugly. Malherbe declared that if an ap- 
ple was to be dropt on the earth, with the inscription, ‘* To the ugliest,” the 
number of persons who would rush forward to claim it would be something 
awful. He knew a Frenchwoman who was dreadtully jealous of another, 


and he never could understand the reason, as it would have puzzled the), 


greatest connoisseur to decide which was the uglier; till he heard one of 
them say, in a violent passion, ** You need not be proud, Madam, if you 
have a mole on your nose more than | have.”—Punch. 


FI8H,. 
Breathes there a man, so dainty fed, 
That can retuse a good Cod’s head 
And shoulders, weight, nine or ten pound, 
Plenty of liver and full of sound ? 
Let that man sulk—yes, let him frown, 
Who refuses it for half-a-crown ! Ib 


A BULL ABOUT A BULL. 

A little volume lately published in London entitled ‘‘Jrish Diamonds,” 
contains the annexed jewax d’esprit—a really felicitous anecdote, and as 
good as anything in Joe Miller - 

A merry evening party, in an English county town, were bantering poor 
Teddy the Irishman, about his countrymen being so famous for bulls. 

“By faith,” said Teddy, ‘tyou needn’t talk about that same in this place; 
you're as fond of bulls as any people in all the world, so you are.” 

«‘Nonsense !” some of the party replied ; ‘how do you make that out ?” 

“Why, sure, it’s very aisy, itis; for in this paltry bit of a town you’ve 
got more public houses nor l ever seen wid the sign of the bull over the 
doors, so you have.” ; 

“Nay, Teddy, very few of those ; but there’s some of em, you know, in 

“Yes,” said Teddy, obstinately sticking to his text, fur he had laid a trap 
for his friends, ‘‘but you’ve more nor your share, barring that you’re so 
fond ot bulls, as [ say ; I’m sure I can count half a dozen of ’em.” 

“Pooh, nonsense !” cried the party; ‘that will never do; what’ll you bet 
on that, Teddy ? You’re out there, my boy, depend upon it; we know the 
town as well as you, and what will you bet ?” 
fi “Indeed, my brave boys, I’ll not bet at all; I’m no better, I assure ye—I 
should be worse if [ wur. This sally tickled his companions, and he pro- 
ceeded. ‘But I’ll be bound to name and count the six.” 

“‘Well, do, do,” said several voices. 

“Now, let me see: there’s the Black Bull.” 

“Yes, that’s one.” 

“Then there’s the Red Bull.” 

“That's two.” 

the White Bull.” 

that’s three.” 

*“‘And the Pied Bull.” 

there is; you'll not go much further.” 

“And then there’s—there’s—there’s—the Golden Bull, in 
it street ?” 

“Well done, Teddy ; that’s five, sure enough, but you’re short yet.” 

“Aye,” said a liitle letter-carrier, who sat smirking in the corner, ‘‘and 
he will be short, for there is’nt one more I know.” , ; 

“And then, remember,” continued Teddy, carefully pursuing his enu- 
meration, ‘‘there’s the Dun Cow.” 

**At this, a burst of laughter fairly shook the room, and busy hands kept 
the tables and glasses rattling amidst boisterous cries of ** A bull! a bull ?” 
Looking serious at all around, Teddy deliberately asked— 

“Do you call that a bull ?” ; 

“To be sure it’s a bull !” exclaimed several voices at once. 

“Then,” said Teddy, “that’s the sixth !” 

Here an unavoidable defeat in the direct was converted inte a victory in 
the antipodean, by the cleverly obtained admission of the vanquished party 
themselves. 


what’s 


Lablache and the King of Naples.—During a moment's pause, Cottereau 


takes the opportunity of asking Lablache what is the best remedy for a cold. 


« The best remedy for a cold,” he replies, * is this. One day I was at Vienna ; 
there was a concert at court. At the moment when I approached the piano | 
was seized with such terrible hoarseness that not only I could not sing a note, 
but I could scarcely speak a word. The king of Naples, old Ferdinand, who 
had always expressed great affection for me, kindly approached, and, taking me 
aside, said, * Will you cure yourself immediately 1’ ‘ Please heaven, sire!’ 
«I have an infallible remedy against colds.’ » Save me, then your majesty.’ Lis- 
ten to me attentively.’ + [ am all attention.’ + You will take a large black ra- 
dish,—you know what a radish is ?’ ‘I know nothing better, sire.’ * You will 
have it cut into thin equal slices.’ * Very good sire.’ ‘ You will take care af- 
terwards to powder it well with sugar, and you will leave it during an hour or 
two, in order that that sort of white liquid which exists in radishes may be en- 
tirely extracted.’ + Certainly, sire.’ + ‘Then you will drink a spoonful on going 
to bed, and another when you wake tomorrow morning.’ ‘ And then? + And | 
then, that is all : it isan immediate and complete cure’ ‘I very humbly thank 
your majesty.’ ‘Have you well understood everything ! s Perfectly, sire. 

«That will do : take care of yourself, and au revoir.’ ‘Two days after I sang at 
the theatre the Marriage Secret. I never felt in better voice, and was never 
received with more indulgence by the audience, King Ferdinand being the fore- 
most to applaud me. Between the acts his majesty sent for me, ‘ ell, what 
did { tell you ?’ cried the king in a triumphant tone. ‘Did you follow my pre- 
scription ?’ + Yes, sire,’ murmured I, blushing in spite of myself ; I never could 
tell a lie in my life. The truth is that, not having great confidence in his ma- 
jesty’s specific, | had thought no more about it after leaving the palace. ‘Ah, 

said the king, who apparently laid great store by his cure, + and let us hear how 
you set about it.’ * But sire !—I first sent for a radish.’ ‘Well.’ +I cut it in 
slices.’ ‘ Very Then,’ ‘Then, I put pepper, salt, oil, and vinegar, 
and eat it as a salad.’ ‘ Farceur !” cried the king, bursting out laughing, ‘You 
merit that I should not give you this pretty snuff-box that I had intended for you.’ 
‘O | sire,’ ‘ Take it; you rogue, and try, in future, not to laugh at the doctors .”’’ 


| Charitable Associations in Rome.—There are probably few communities in 
‘the world which can equal that of Kome in charitable associations. They are 
called confraternities, and are formed by the voluntary union of individuals, of- 
ten of high rank, who, in the midst of all the wretchedness around them, devote 
a portion of their time to its relief. Many of these are never seen by the mere 
traveller, or their existence even suspected, for their sphere of labour is pri- 
wate; yet it would be difficult to estimate the amount of happiness they 
must diffuse. One fraternity, for example, is intended to seek out humble but 
respectable families who would not be likely to apply for alms, and in some del- 
icate way to relie ve their necessities. 

The members ef another visit the hospitals, learn the situations of the patient, 
and often personally attend to them. Others visit the goals, and furnish com- 
fort and support to prisoners who are without friends or means. Others, by vol- 
cintary donations, pay debts which the poor have unavoidably contracted, and 
tuus relieve their minds from trouble. Others seek the sick through the abodes 
of wretchedness in the city, supply them with food, medecine, and professional 

assistance, and attend them through their illness. Others come in when the 
last hour is over, defray the expenses of the burial, attend to the performance 
of the religious rites, and themselves bear the body to the grsve. Such are 
their self denying labors for the relief of suffering humanity. ‘The wretched need 
‘no other claim upon them, except that they share in a common nature. No 
“* anniversary” is required to awaken their flagging zeal. Ny “ report” is sent 
out on the wings of the press, to trumpet forth their doings to the world. No 
“« list of subscribers” publishes their charities through the Tand. The members 
lindeed, scarcely know each other, for their visits are made in the dress of the 
fraternity, so that none can recegnise the individuals. But year after year they 
labor on, uncheered by the voice of human praise, their good deedsknown only 
jto ‘their Father who seeth in secret. 


_ Anecdote of the Late Sir Charles Wetherell.—Itis said of the late Sir Charles 
(then Mr.) Wetherell, that when he was attending a parliamentary committee 
on a contested Cornish election, as eounsel for the sitting member, a witness 
to speak to a fact which his client’s safety required to be proved was called for 
‘by the chairman, but in vain. Sir Charles, in a whisper with the solicitor, as- 
‘certained that the witness was at home, and that it would take three days to 
send for him and bring him up to town. “ Then send offa post-chaise and four 
at once, and I will argue the point whether he is a necessary witness or not in 
the mea time.” ‘The argument was far from concluded, when, towards the 
‘elose of the third day, the witness arrived ; and it is said that the learned 
|counsel was annoyed at being interrupted so abruptly. 


ScorcuMen anp [R1simen.—I must tell you one of his (Moore’s) stories, 
because, as Sir Walter Scott is the hero of it, I know it will not be unaccepta- 
ble to you. When George 1V. went to Ireland, one of the “ pisintry,”’ de- 
lighted with his affability to the crowd on landing, said to the toll-keeper, as 
\the king passed through, “Och now! and his majesty, God bless him, never 
‘paid the turnpike, an’ how’s that’” “Oh ' kings neverdoes, we lets go 
free,” was the answer. ‘ Then there's the dirty money for ye,” says Pat, “It 
‘shall never be said that the king came here and found nobody to pay the turn. 
‘pike for him.” Moore on his visit to Abbotsford, told this story to Sir Walter, 
when they were comparing notes as to the two royal visits, “« Now, Mr. Moore,” 
there ye have just the advantage of us ; there was no want of enthusiasm here ; 
the Scotch folk would have done anything in the world for his majesty, but— 
‘pay the turnpike.” 

| The Original Dominie Sampson.—Mr. L. late chaplain to the archbishop, 
dined there, and, in a conversation which ensued, mentioned his having, in a 
late tour, fallen in with the original Dominie Sampson. ‘This gentleman was a 
Mr. Thompson, the son of the placid minister of Melrose, and himself in orders, 
‘though without a manse. He had lived for many years a chaplain in Sir Wal- 
ter Scotts family, and was tutor to his children, who used to take advantage of 
jhis absence of mind, to open the.window while he was lecturing, get quietly 
jout of it, and go to play, a circumstance he would rarely perceive. Sir Walter 
jhad many opportunities of procuring him a benefice, but never dared avail him- 
‘self of them, satisfied that his absence of mind would only bring him into 
scrapes, if placed in a responsible situation 


Lord Thurlow and George 111.—Lord Thurlow had applied to that monarch, 
‘on behalf of his brother, for a certain post, and having somewhat unexpectedly 
|met with a re usal, he bowed, and was about to retire, when the monarch wish- 
|ing to soften his decision as far as possible, added, ** anything else I shall be 
happy to bestow upon your relative, but this, unfortunately, is an offiice never 
‘held but by a man of high rank and family.” Then, sire,” returned Lord 
‘Thurlow, “I must persist in my request—lI ask it for the brother of the lord 
‘high chancellor of England.” The chaneellor was firm, and the king was com- 
ipelled to yield. «« He gave me his reasons,” said the former, “ and I beat him.” 
| The Father of Coleridge, the Poet.—Coleridge used to relate many instance 
of his father’s absence of mind, one or two of which we may quote. On one 
‘occasion, having to breakfast with his bishop, he went, as was the practice of 
‘that day, into a barber's shop to have his head shaved, wigs being then in com- 
‘mon use. Just as the operation was completed, the clock struck nine, the hour 
at which the bishop punctually breakfased. Roused as from a reverie, he instan- 
tly left the barber’s shop, and in his haste forgetting his wig, appeared at the 
‘breakfast table, where the bishop, and his party Had assembled. The bishop, 
‘well acquainted with his absent manners, courteously and playfully requested 
him to walk into an adjoining room, and give his opinion of a mirror which had 
arrived from London a few days previously, and which disclosed to his aston- 
ished guest the consequence of hishaste and forgetfulness. ‘The old gentleman, 
Coleridge also related, had to take a journey on some professional business, 
which would detain him from home for three or four deys ; his good wife, in her 
care and watchfulness, had packed a few things in a small trunk, and gave them 
in charge to her husband, with strong injunctions that he was to put ona clean 
shirt every day. On his return home, his wife went to search for his linen, 
\when to her dismay, it was not in the trunk. A closer search, however, discov- 
ered that the vicar had strictly obeyed her injunctions, and had daily a clean 
shirt, but had forgotten to remove the one underneath. This might have been 
the pleasantest and most portable mode of carrying, halfa dozen shirts in winter, 
but not so in the dog-days. 


Foreign Summary. 


Several seams of eoai have been found in the colony of Port Philip. 

A vessel which has arrived in the London docks, has brought a cargo of raw 
sugar from Canton. 

It gives us much pleasure to state that a queen’s letter will shortly be is. 
‘sued for the relief of the distressed population of lreland.—Obdserver. | 
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Care or Goon Horx.—Papers and letters have been received from this|\disasters at sea, would have no other place of asylum. 
The accounts of the entire submission © 
the Kaffirs are not entirely confirmed; but a truce still existed, and it was 


colony to the 26th of November. 


hoped that peace would be eventually restored. 


A scheme is now on foot forthe establishment of an industrial day school 
to be planted in the worst neighbourhood in London, and appropriated to the 
reception of the most destitute and vagabond boys who will be trained, not 
only in the elements of ordinary instruction, but in the practice of some trade 


or calling. 


The Roman catholic priests of Cracow have given 
e relief of the distress which) 
| 


months, in order that they may be applied to 
prevails among the people. 


king. 
punishment. 


The red pine, near Barrie, and through all the Penetanguishine country, in 
‘I measured one near Barrie, 


Western Canada, grows to an enormous size. 


Tt has been found, 
with much regret, that this little port has beencontinual!ly merging to ruin, and 
that, after some time. it must be utterly destroyed by the aecumulation of sand 
which is constantly amassing, so as to choke up the embouchure as well as the 
interior. From the time of its establishment to the present, the government 
has been perpetually exerting itself for the conservation of this port, and has 
||spent enormous sums for a century and a half, without succeeding in its re- 
demption from the destructive activity of a nature so hostile. 

The shore is continually increasing and usurping what once was sea, so that 
within less than thirty years the haven has shrunk to one half of its former di- 
mensions ; and barracks and gardens now stand where once the fisherman spread 
his little nets. But side by side with this picture of decay, manifests itself on 
‘ithe shore to the east of the little port, a signof regeneration and life. Here 


The = of the ase | penal _ — ae is finished and mage by roe are seen the majestic ruins of the port of Nero, which, in the words of Sueto- 
GRE Porton operis sumptuosissimi fecit,”’ now just rising above the foam of 


the waves, now towering far above their level, at different intervals, and look- 
ing like a band of giants stretching their arms to each other, so as to defend the 


‘jentrance or the furious sea. If a plummet line be lowered to sound the depth 


his on ‘no of water inclosed in the ancient port, it will be found sufficient to receive ves- 
ty-six feet in girth, and this was merely a chance one by the wayside. Its height, | 01. of great size, nor has time in any degree diminished it, whilst the hand of 


I think, must have been at least two hundred feet, and it was vigourously heal-. 


man has never approached except to destroy. Here nature herself has formed 


thy. What was its age '*It would have made a plank eight feet broad after the! site most suitable for the construction of a great port: here the Roman fleets 


bark was stripped off.’ 


harboured for long seasons, finding an inviolable refuge against storms ; here 


The corn and provision markets in Ireland and England are exceedingly || ations floeked from every quarter, as to the emporium of commerce and wealth. 


animated, and prices are kept up at the extreme rates quoted by previous ar- 


rivals. 
The European Times says, however, that 


“« The whole of the available British navy will be occupied in bringing food) 


But alas ! the hand of ignorance and ferocity has descended on the stupendous 
monument erected by the Casars on the Tuscan sea, and reduced it to a miser- 
able wreck. Yet still its relics stand majestic on their indestructive basis, as 
if expecting some mighty arm to raise them again to their olden denomination. 


from every quarter of the world where it can be had, to arrest the starvation Of) 47 Goes the day scem distant : a light is now bursting through the gloom, 


which Ireland is the scene. 


er the currrent rates. 


George Byng, Esq, M.P. died on the 10th ult. 
of the House of Commons, having sat as a member fifty-six years. 


M. Michelet.—It is now stated that the M. Michelet, whose death has) 


The promptitude with which the government is‘ | i i ; 
determined to act in this matter, is already making itself felt on the food mar- ap 


ket. The price of grain has already experienced a slight check, and it is believed 
by many practical men that all the provision markets from this time forward! 
will assume a downward tendency. In fact, it is known that several experienced 
merchants have agreed to furnish in a month or two from the present time, 
large quantities of corn, at sixteen, and even eighteen, shillings, per quarter, 
a The farmers are already taking the alarm, and so 
far from keeping back, are now engaged in forcing their produce on the markets.” 


He was called the father 


jrise, to pour warmth and light through the states of the church. 

| The restoration consists chiefly in the uniting together, by a new fabric, ta- 
king advantage of the ancient foundation, the fragments of the Neronian mole, 
that still rise in different spots from the mouth of the harbour, as far as to the 
promontory verging westward; clearing the sands that encumber a portion of 
the basin, deposited there for the useless maintenance of the port of Innocent 
XII. ; strengthening the shelving band; and fortifying the other Neronian 
mole that, stretching in a north-easterly direction, reached to where the great 
navy was stationed, according to the opinion of the celebrated Carlo Fontana, 
and where now rises the existing arsenal. The expense of this work, with in- 
telligence and well-ordered economy, would not be very great, the existence of 


been reported in all the newspapers, was the father of the author, and not! |the foundation dispensing with the greatest item of the outlay. 


the author himself. 


It would be dffiicult to enumerate the advantages to result from this magnifi- 


The distress in Ireland and Scotland.—The following list of her majesty’s |cent undertaking. First may be reckoned, the, obviating of many disasters 
vessels now employed, and to be immediately placed at the disposal of the go- jalong the coast of Gaeta and Civita Vecchia, with loss of merchandise, often of 
vernment, will show the extent of their operations :—Derrrorp : The Dragon, |life, from the opening of this secure place of refuge to vessels that are now 


steam-frigate, 1,270 tons, 560 horse power, is loading with the supplies furnish- |without any protection. 


Up to this time, it has been a jamentable spectacle 


ed by the British Association for the relief of the distressed population in the often presented, the wreck and destruction of vessels beaten about within the 
remotest parishes of Ireland and Scotland. The Centaur, steam -frigate, 1,269||very entrance of the port, whilst relief is unpossible from those on shore. Some 
tons, 540-horse power, is loading with meal for Ireland’ The Ant, 40 tons, might consider it wiser to destroy altogether a port which, instead of affording 
dockyard lighter, loading with meal, biscuit, and pork, for Castle Clare, Ireland. ||refuge, has often allured the mariner to a fate more certain thanif he were to 


—Wootwicn: The Ternble, steam-frigate, Captain Ramsy, 1,847 tons, 800) |trust himself to the open sea. 


But, on the contrary, once restored, if only 


horse power, is ordered from Chatham to Woolwich to be docked, and will! |partially, the Neronian mole adjacent to the promontory, and a slight work of 
shortly be ready tofbe the principal and most efficient carrier. The Medea,|\expurgation effected, the largest vessels, whether sailing for traffic, or reduced 
steam-sloop, Commander Hammond, 835 tons, 350-horse power, preparing to||by stress of weather to take refuge thither, would always find in Antium a 
proceed to Deptford to load. The Avon, steam-vessel, Commander Smith, 360) |prompt and secure station, which, when the total restoration was completed, 


tons, 170-horse 
of Scotland. 

the St Vincent, flag-ship, at Portsmouth, 523 tons,136-horse power, to load 
for Bantry and Berehaven 


wer, about to proceed with meal to the islands of the west||would become one of the most convenient, and able to compete with the first 
he Tartarus, steam-vessel, just commissioned as a tender to |ports of Italy in vastness and security. Commerce would then concur to es- 


tablish itself at this point. The Roman towns, and the fruitful province of 


She is to be manned and officered from the S¢.|Velletri, would send their various productions to this market ; especially thei- 


Vincent, ani the officers and crew are ordered up by railway.—Portsmovtn : jexcellent wines, that might thus be exported abroad, as well as to Civita Vec- 
The Scourge, steam-sloop, Commander Caffin, 1,124 tons, 420-horse power,||chia, which is now only supplied with the wines of Naples, to the great disad- 
preparing to load for Cork. The Porcupine, steam-vessel, from the surveying) |vantage of our agriculture, and causing the alienation of a large amount of 
service, 382 tons, 130-horse power on her way from Woolwich, to load at this|specie. But the greatest benefit of all would accrue to our metropolis [Rome]. 


port for Kenmare.—Dervonrort : The Avenger, steam-frigate, 1,444 tons, and 


[he proximity of the place by 35 miles (and it might easily be reduced to 27) 


650-horse power, Commander Potbury, tender to the Caledonia, and manned |to Rome, counsels the enterprise sufficiently, even without any other reason. 


from that ship, is loaded, and ready to proceed to the west coast of Ireland. 


The Bulldog, steam sloop, 1,123 tons, 500-horse power, Commander Davis, is| facile, reducing the journey to about an hour. 
The! |transported from the magazines of Antium to Rome as it were in an instant ; 


landing her guns, shot, and shells, preparatory to taking in provisions. 


A railroad at once is suggested by the constant equality of the ground, as most 
Thus merchandise might be 


Rattler, steam-sloop, 888 tons, 200-horse power, Commander Moorman, get-|jand if, subsequently, a commerce by land is opened between the Adriatic and 
ting ready to load with provisions for Scotland or Ireland. The Devon, lighter.||the Tuscan sea, who does not perceive at once the vast advantages that would 
50 tons, loaded, and about to proceed. The above shows a list of 10 steamers||result to the entire Roman states ! 


of 9,560 tons and 4,026-horse power, and two lighters of 90 tons, making alto- 


Moreover, the great inconveniences would be obviated, that vessels often 


= an addition of 9,650 tons of shipping, for the purpose of transporting re-||sufler from not being able to anchor in the Fiumicino, and driven back from the 


f to the distressed population. 


In addition to the above, it is expected three||embouchure of the river, being left at the mercy of the winds, to take refuge at 


powerful vessels will be temporarily appointed to the same service, from the Civita Vecchia, or Antium ; or else perish in the furious struggles between the 
packet establishment.—The force at present engaged on the coasts of Ireland||fresh and salt water, which there are continually raging. 


and Scotland in the same charitable employment, contains the followmg :—On 


Antium, with its port restored, and a railway completed, besides presenting 


the coast of Ireland, at present, we have employed five sailing vessels, of 3,179 |a remedy to so many evils, would attract the Roman aristocracy as a place of 
tons, and 11 steam vessels, of 5,033 tons, of 1,490-horse power ; Sd pleasant sojourn ; toenjoy in the winter the warmth of asouthern coast; /in the 


8,212 tons of shipping. —Onthe coast of Scotland ; Two sailing vessels.{of 2,023 


spring, an extent of shore most picturesque and smiling, which recalls the Bay 


tons ,and five steam-vessels, of 2, 436 tons, and, 910 horse power : total amount||of Naples in its beauty; in the summer, the refreshing breezes that crisp 
of shipping, 4,459 tons.—By the above list, it will be seen that, in the course||the waves, the seabathing, and also mineral baths if desired ; in the autumn, 
of ta few days, we shall have no less than'37 government vessels engaged) |abundant fishing and hunting ; and at every time of the year, a shore not cover- 
in the conveyance of provisions to the famishing populatioh of Ireland and) \ed by fastid sea-weed, or encumcered by the accumulations of any impure streams, 


Scotland, viz :— 
Number. Tons. 
Ireland at present. - - - 16 8,212 
Scotland ditto - - . - - - - 7 4,459 
Ordered on service - - - - 11 0,650 
Tobe appropriated - - - - = 3 2,000 
Totals - 37 321 


Of which 28 will be steam-vesse!s whose collective !iorse power is above 7,000, 


without fortifications to disturb its nnsophisticated beauties, or offering inter- 
ruption to the morning or moonlight stroll. From the earliest ages Antium 
was resorted to by'the great of ancient Rome, who there made their rilleggiadura 
there were to be seen consuls, venerable senators, and splendid nobles, the cares 
of government laid aside, breathing in freedom the soft gales of the fair capital 
of the Volscians. 

At times, Nero and Caligula, tempering perhaps their fierce and frantic na- 
tures amidst the influences of the place, conceded a short tranquillity to the 
world during their'sojourn at Antium ; and the son of Agmppina, in founding 


and the united complements of the whole number will be about 3,000 officers this noble port and building the golden palace at Rome, leit posterity doubtiul, 


and men.—Morning Chronicie. 


whether in him the magnificent or the ferocious preponderated. A shore sprink- 
led with delightful villas, and superb palaces, sumptuous thermae, temples, an 


THE RESTORATION OF THE PORT OF ANTIUM.||amphitheatre and circus, aqueducts, and, more than all, the constantly delicious 


The port of Antium lies at present within the curve towards the east of the) climate, attracted our forefathers here to such a degree, that Antium became 


cape that bears the same name, and in the besom of the 


with the point of Astura, being distant from Rome 35 miles. It was founded 
in part on the mole of the ancient port of Nero, by Pope Innocent XII. Its 
ition between Civita Vecchia and Gaeta, from each of which it is 80 miles)|the spirit of civilization is breathing around the airs of fecundity and life —Ro- 


di t, renders its existence of importance to the safety of mariners, who in! 


If that terminates) /one of the most splendid and flourishing places, an 


sustained that character 
as long as the empire endured. Now we may hope, that, after | 


lying a 
monument of barbarian devastation, she is about to rise from 


es, since 
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THE “ RIGHT OF WAY” QUESTION IN VILGINIA. 

[We have received the following communication from a gentleman of East- 
esrn Virginia, wholly remote from the proposed route of the rail-road spoken of. 
and without the slightest interest, save as a Virginian who is alive to the great 
and solid interests, and to the consistency and honour of the Commonwealth. 
We shall be pleased to receive the contribution or two spoken of by our es- 
teemed correspondeut, but must beg to decline che latter part of his proposition, 
from the same scareity which induced him to make it.) [Ep.]} 

The Virginia Legislature having failed to provide any way to market for some 
10 or 15 of the N.- Western Counties, which are said to be very rich, not only 
in fertile land, but in timber, coal, and iron; many of their citizens have for 
several years been petitioning for leave to make a rail-road for themselves. 
through that region, without cost to the state treasury. ‘They desire to carry 
it from Cumberland, on the Potomac, (in Maryland) to some point on the Ohio 
river, not below the mouth of the Little Kanawka. It is, in fact, a prolonga- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road : and it is not disguised, that the pe- 
titioners look mainly to that rail-road company for capital to carry on the work. 
It is avowed, too, that the plan is to make Baltimore the market for the produc- 
tions of those rich counties ; unless they choose to seek a market down the 
great river, or unless, at any time, an easier access and greater attractions shal] 
carry their products to Richmond. 

Against the prayer, great clamors have been raised ; and long debates have 
been held in the now sitting Wittenagemote of Virginia, upon what is called 
“The right of way question.” Many natrow and unstatesman-like objections 
are urged against the leave—some appeal to state pride, against letting the soil 
of Virginia be crossed by “a foreign corporation.” Some insist that the Old 
Dominion shall not show herself dependent upon “ foreign” capital for any of 
her internal improvements. Others are for keeping those counties from any 
market, until a way can be made for them to Richmond ; and are horrified at 
the idea of suffering Baltimore, a “ foreign ” city, to fatten upon the trade of a 
region which ought to pour its treasures only into the lap of a Virginia city. 
Others again, (the only plausible objection,) see in the proposed scheme a rival, 
formidable, if not fatal to some Virginia works, existing or possible ; especially 
te that bare sibility, the canal and rail-road to unite the James river with the 
great Kanawka. And Wheeling, (by her delegate) resists the leave, because} 
SHE wants the proposed rail-road to come to HER ; to pass through some 18 or 
20 miles of the state, instead of 175 miles : uttering doleful vaticinations of her 
own ruin—of grassy streets, untenanted houses, and so forth—unless the road 
either touch her, or pass not through Virginia at all. 

The “assembled wisdom ” of the commonwealth is greatly puzzled, between! 
these objections, aed the plain dictates of common justice and of good sense. 
The main American champion of Free Trade (might we not call her its mo- 
ther *) hesitates to let a large number of her people choose their own market : 
dooming hundreds and thousands of most fertile square miles to unproductive- 
ness, while she amuses those people and herself with dreams of magnificent 
words that now will be made. Though disaffection rambles already and of old, 
between her East and her West, chiefly by reason of the latter's imputed greed- 
iness of grants from the treasury for internal improvements; here she 1s not 
unlikely to refuse the West a boon, which would cost the treasury nothing, 
and would go far to quiet that greediness and allay all'resentments,—through 
jealousies too little for the pettiest German principality. ; 

We know not what may come of it; but if the so called “ Right of Way” be 
refused, it will one of the most striking examples within our memory, of the 
truth of Chancellor Oxenstiern’s saying—* You know not, my son, with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.” * * * *  * 
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are awful to read, and yet the consequences are, some of them, of such a na- 
ture that they almost redeem the human race from the character of selfishness 
which is said to form a part of it. Besides the thousands of Pounds which are 
liberally and promptly subscribed by the English, they are now lavish of that 
wealth with which Providence has blessed the nation, and they are eager and 
anxious to devise the means ofevery way alleviating the distress of which they 
are incessantly receiving accounts. In this country too, which is blessed with 
wealth and prosperity, there is a public promptness in the holy cause of chari- 
ty, which is highly to their honour, and humanity, and which washes off an 
jmmense quantity of the stigma which is enviously laid on the Americans that 
“they are a selfish people.” The readiness of the merchants and inhabitants 
in warding off the results of the two awful fires which inless than ten years at- 
tacked their houses and their property shewed their moral courage, their en- 
terprise, and the public honesty of their principle ; their prompt attention and ac- 
tive relief of distress, which may be without their own borders, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the kindness and kind feelings of theirdispositions. Ample proofs of this 
have already been seen in their exertions for Quebec, Montreal, Pittsburg, New- 
foundland, and many other cases, but this of Ireland had a spontaneous elision 
of humanity and communication, that the objects of their solicitude must be un- 
grateful indeed if it is ever forgotten, and the rest of the world are bound tocon- 
sider the Americans as a warm, kind, feeling people, and as having in the right 
place (their hears) sentiments of human brotherhood. 

The meetings have been held almost tumultuously inevery convenient place, 
andthe sums subscribed, and the advantages to the Irish have been so consider- 
ed, that not only largely but rationally have the benefits been directed. ‘There 
will probably be much sent over hence to Ireland in food, somewhat in clothing 
and many other matters will have the preference over money itself. For be it 
recollected that sending money only would tend have the effect ofrendering ar- 
ticles of requirement dear, as the commodities are quite as much wanting as 
money, and it is quite as much to be expected that proper persons will be sent 


over to Ireland, to superintend the distribution of the intended good to the dic- 
tressed public. 

In a similar way are proceeding the English. There are now nearly 40 go- 
vernment vessels of nearly 8000 tons in the aggrecate employed in taking the 
necessary supplies to the distressed of Scotland and Ireland, and persons are 
engaged as the superintendents in the proper dispensation of those necessaries. 
There are persons who would be inclined to observe here, that the Irish 
have been measurably the cause of their present destitution, but that is not 
now the thing to be considered ; it is not the “ grieving over spilled milk” 
that is of any service now, but their actual forlorn condition which requires 
commiseration and relief, and when the prospect is before us that the ex- 
isting evil shall be drawing to a close, then is the time to talk of the past as 
a beacon to the future. But now they are ina wretched condition, and it is 
the duty of the repealer and of the unionist of the English, and of all who have 
to give ; for there is an emphatic lesson in the New Testament which may 
here be largely alluded to. Now abide Faith, Hope, Cuarrry, but the greatest 
of these is Charity. : 

We have not made a calculation, nor have we ever had an aggregate of the 
benefits which have amounted since the sympathizing public of the United 
States have been combining in this grateful work. But we are well persuaded 
of its great value, and we know that there is not so large a proportion of idle, 
accumulated, unemployed capital here, where nearly all are engaged in en- 


terprising pursuits. And there is much good in a solid liberality, well dispens- 
ed, and in the grateful consideration of the givers, that as God has liberally 
given them all they have, they are best showing him their gratitude when they 
are relieving His creatures, and their brethren. 

We are glad to perceive by the latest accounts, that the Irish are not (as 
was said of them) madly determined, upon receiving their modicum of wages, 
in laying out the same on musquets, bayonets, and ammunition, and yet that 
kind of conduct was frequently laid upon them—but by whom ? Was it the 
party of Lord George Bentinck, who opposed the Arms Act, which would 
have been a preventive of such a conduct, and who afterwards have flung 
in the minister’s teeth the injury of the absence of such an act, which 
they themselves “ set their shoulder to the wheel” to prevent, though they 
knew that such a bill was at the time peculiarly necessary ; and though their 
party enmity was more greatly gratified in causing the ministry to have difficul- 
ties to encounter than their patriotism (if they lad any) would have been in the 
preservation of tranquillity, and whose occupation was more intently engaged 
in setting the hated new ministry to trouble than in endeavouring themselves 
by motion or argument, to do service to their country or people. 


Education.—We have, in a former number, remarked that we had received 
a report on the New York Literary Fund, which on a further consideration 
would be dwelt upon more at large by us. This printed report invited our 
“ careful attention,” and we have given to it all the anxiety and solicitude that 
the object was well calculated to inspire inus, all the little experience which 
some practical knowledge of the subject and many years of life have afforded 
us, and all the consideration which this circular exposition of the affairs would 
produce in us, and deem that we may be in some measure useful by giving the 
conclusions which these have brought us to, as possibly of some little use to 
the public, even although some of the ideas may be crude and some of the 
opinions may be erroneous. For anything is better than silence, provided the 
utterer be in earnest. 

But let us in the outset observe that the printed report as lately put forth 
by two of the committee of the « Board of Education,” is rather vague, and 
it is impossible to come to direct conclusion on some subjects from this vague 
report itself, where reference is made at the foot of the page, here and there, 
to an appendix or a note A &c., which is not given in the report itself, and to 
which the reader of the printed pamphlet has not access. But in our remarks 
here, all our data are from the statistics as we find them in the report to which 
we allude. 

We most fully agree that the grammar sehools of Columbia College, of the 
University of New York, the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and, above 
all, of Rutger’s Female Institute, are by no means the proper recipients of that 
part of the Literary fund of which they partake, and that to pay to them as 
they now receive it, is insome degree an abuse of the benefit intended. Of 
the first two, because it is giving where there is no occasion ; to the injury of 


jwhere, in the cause of general education, there is occasion, of aiding where 


no aid in that respect is needed, and is for keeping back the public aid ; of 
giving, in the third place, where general sympathy will always be found abun- 
dant and in its consequences sufficient ; and, in the fourth place, of making an 
annual allowance to a private company who chiefly were instituted for their own 
emolument, and who have taken care, in that institution, to secure to themselves 
those advantages pecuniary and otherwise which they at first contemplated. 
As to the cause of education itself, in the abstract, we are glad that any dis- 
semination of bounty reaches it, but we must judge by circumstances. 

Insuch places of early learning as the grammar schools before mentioned, they 
ought not, and they are not expected to make any profit more than that the 
pupils and, to pay all the expenses attendant on sustaining the establishments. 
But we find a great discrepancy between the two grammar schools, that the 
Salaries and Expenses are far below the receipts, and that where money is real- 
ly and urgently wanting to support and sustain general education, is the proper 
direction of this surplus of the literary fund. 

Let us look at this. The salaries and expenses of the Columbia College 
Grammar School are $6139, and the receipts, (independent of the allowance 
from the literary fund) are $8,325. What right has any part of the literary 
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fund to go there! ‘The Salaries and expenses 
School was within a very trifle the same as the receipts. But there is one 
great discrepancy between the two. In the first-mentioned the salaries are 


$4,775 per annum, and in the second they are $7,526. Now in the Columbia! 


Grammar school, says the report before us, there are 332 students, and in the 
University Grammar School but 276, consequently they are very sordid and 
mean in the first school, or they are very extravagant and mismanaging in the 


second, the estimate of expenses is about 393 per annum in the first and $86! 
per annum in the second. We believe that a reduction from these terms would, 


be both reasonable in itself, and to the advantage in the yearly aggregate to’ 
each establishment, but cannot agree that either 1s entitled to an annual allow. 
ance out of the literary fund. 

Very far would we be, indeed, from reducing the salaties, for the teacher should 
always be enabled to take a good stand m society, and to have no anxiety 
with respect to his pecuniary affairs beyond that of proper degree of economy 
in the management of his salary. For his position in society has always 
great effect in upholding his authority among the rising society who are put in 


his charge ; and his constant ease of circumstances, and his daily me thods are’ 


useful in the discharge of his several duties ; and no person deserving the office, 
of teacher should ever be too solicitous of great endowments, he should have a 
nobler pursuit. But it is evident that in the cases before us there is either ex- 
cessive parsimony on one side, orelse excessive profusion on the other, but, 
neither of them needs be helped from the literary fund, whilst they have opulent! 
customers to fill the schools, and whilst general education is calling for assist-| 
ance. It must be constantly recollected here, that these remarks are on the. 
Grammar schools, and net on the Universities. | 

The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb is strictly a Charity, but it intimately) 
includes Education, and is well worthy of the regard it seems to have earned, | 
if the proportion annually paid thereto be any proof. It causes the unfortu-) 
nates to be more than redeemed from that helpless state, which, untaught would 
be their fate, and it renders them emmently useful in their generation ; and there- 
fore the institute on many accounts can prefera claim to participate, but the public 
are sure to sympathize here fully, and the present consideration is how to make 
the literary fund useful as possible to the public. This third participant should 
therefore be withdrawn, as the sum it receives is not enough for its expenses, the 
public not unwillingly will give more on its being properly kept before the ge-. 
neral attention, and the sum hitherto divided there would be an important item 
in the total for general education. 

With regard to the fourth recipient, The Rutger’s Female Institute we can- 
not for a moment perceive the propriety of its receiving the /argest or indeed 
any portion of thisbounty. They are arich and volutary association, and a 
chartered company. Inthe report before us they last received, during the year 
about $19,200, and their expenses, independent of Devidends to the stock- 
holders, was about $14,500 : the remaincger would be devisable, and the stock- 
holders are allowed by their articles of agreement 5 per cent discount as ordi- 
nary bills for tuition. The establishment is therefore profitable enough in rea- 
son, for the profits leave a dividend on $30,000 capital, of 8 per cent. besides 
the advantage of the school bill discount, and most of the pupils are in that 
class of society where the money can be pretty well spared. 

The excepted branches of Education, which the reporters say are not taught 
in the grammar schools is not a fair subyect of comment. Many of these 
are local in their aspect, the general idea of all of them is touched upon in popu- 
lar education, the rudiments and many of the elements are included in the read- 
ing of the pupils, and by such means a spur is given, where inclination or de- 


sire may lead to enquire further, which is all that the masters or teachers in such | 


a place can do, except by giving the best satisfaction they can in answer to the 
the curiosity and enquiry of those who may become interested ; and even this 
is not to intercept the general business for it must always be remembered that 
ars longa vita brevis est. 

The main point of the reporters is to bring about the introduction of a free 
college or academy to those whose parents ur protectors cannot afford to send 
them to a college where the essential points of a liberal education are only to be 
procured on terms beyond their means of giving: and we very much like the 
idea ; but the granting of that instead of, as now, throwing the money away 
is in our estimation but the amallest part of the proposition. There will be 
much to be considered of who are the proper persons to be admitted. and the 
security of no abuse of that privilege : where are the subjects of education to 
be : in short many regulations, on which we purpose to speak again, 
matters extend so far as we here hope. In the mean time we heartily wish well 
to all that we have had occasion to mention, and that our ideas are rather ab- 
sorbed in the general subject of education, than that of encouragement to any’ 
particular one breathing. 


What can the protectionists now say of the distresses under which the Irish 
population are now suffering! We suppose they say the truth has come strong- 
ly and suddenly to their perceptions, but that even with this they would not have 
approved of the corn-law repeal, but would rather have suspended the law uns) 


of the University Grammat| 


ijdistant Americans Ireland could not have expects 


should 


in itself, and ere now would be at an end, and the Irish people would ere this 
either be fighting in confusion among theméelves, be under the yoke of France 
which could not protect them, or of asking aid from the English Gevernment 
whose authority they had kicked over 

Supposing these things to be, what help could they have had assurance to ask 


under the Jate awful sufferings '’ Even supposing England had felt no offence 


Of that country whose rule they had determinedly thrown 
Yet look at 
Ot the Eu- 
ropean powers in general, and of P’rance im particular, Ireland could have not 


at the repeal move 
loff, they could not with anything like modesty ask any assistance 
| 

vm liberal hand she has voluntarily held out in this circumstance 
| the open-hearted but 


«d theummense sums, they have 


rol 


imuch supply, for they are themselves in wan r 

jan expensive war on their hands, and they can at present only imagine the issue. 

They have hberally subscribed of late uearly 70,000 to soften this calamity, but 

this is only about £15,000 sterling, a small sum in the amount of the estimated 

distresss ; and though the poorest and tho most dispised of this land (that of 
the Irish laborers of both sexes) have sent over to their friends in Ireland, up- 
lwards of a million of dollars of their hard earnings, or in round numbers about 
£200,000 sterling, yet this last is sunk in the vortex of want, and its amount 
does not form one of the public statistics. 

But supposing the English Government should have felt mortified, insulted, 
angry, at the change, would not the Island of Ireland be once more a conquest, 
and would not the consequence have been a great deprivation of privileges, not 
an increase which has been the case some time past. Would not the recollec- 
tion of what they had paid voluntarily come up in their mind, and would they 
not be ready to pull to pieces all who had been influential im the unfortunate 
move ? 

We put this point now before the Repealers, because this is a subject which 
now, if ever, should make them reflect what would have been the immediate 
consequence. The thing now most important is the relief of the millions of hu- 
man beings ; a condition much to be deplored, immediately to be assisted, and 
their politics to be thought of when more urgent evils are measurably provid - 
ed for. 

In the mean time we should like to hear of [relands own land-owners inclinations 
to make a little more personal sacrifice, and not cast on another people the onus 
of giving employment to the distressed people ; and let the Protectionists in- 
stead of throwing missils, as is sometimes done to a cock on Shrove Tuesday, 


and be actire in assisting their fellow-subjects. 


‘| Whiist remarking in every place, and talking so loudly about the distresses 
an 


Ireland,—and heaven knows that there is a heavy grievance in fact, and ought 
not to be overlooked—we do not find that any stir is made, or any relief or even 
‘consideration is offered on the subject of a similar, and quite as heavy visitation 
lin Scotland. One reason we know. ‘The distressed Scotch are not a clamor- 
lous nation, and they never voluntarily obtrude themselves, and are almost as 
jable to bear their visitations of evil, as they are to bear the idea of being a men- 
idicant people and to receive the alms of others. They are a proud people, and 
\deem it more decorous to bear the evils which God in his wisdom thinks proper 

to let fall on them, than to fill the world with their clanour, of which one half 
lis reproach to the creator, and betrayed judgmvat of one’s own consideration of 
our merits. But while the Scotch are not eager to make publicly known their 
'wants, they are not rebellious people, (religiousl: speaking.) to refuse the relief 
‘which is presented to them, for that also is a giit of God, and we truly regret 
‘that we hear not of affluent Scotsmen coming forward in this wel/ knmen misery 
in many parts of the country, to endeavour in some degree to lessen the hard- 
‘ships which thousands of poor Scots have to endure, and which at length have 
found the voice ef complaint for « Necessitas non habet lega” and they cannot 
bear more. 

On this contment are many, very many, rich Scotchmen : it has become a 
mere proverb on this continent that the most approved persons to do business 
)with (on moral grounds,) are Scotchmen ; they are, in the abstract, considered 
jthe most usexceptionable people in the world, and yet such characters as the 
poor Scotch are to be left to suffer, because they are not clamorous ! 
| Besides numerous individual rich men, who are Scots denizens and citizens 
‘here, we have always understood that the Scots Benevolent societies were in 
or funds, and particularly that one which is in this city. 


Surely here is a 


time and an opportunity in which benevolent objects may be found, and heartily 
we hope, and fervently we desire that the influential on such a subject will 
shortly call a meeting, in which we believe that the general sympathy will quick 
ly be manifested 


A New Packet Ship.—The Constitution, a newly built packet ship, belong- 


‘ling to the line of Woodhull, Minturn, and Co., it is said, will sail on Monday or 


Tuesday next, laden chiefly with provisions She is deservedly considered one 
of the most beautiful craft that was ever launched for such a purpose ; the skil- 
ful builders, the tasteful adorners, and the liberal owners of this vessel have 
done their utmost to render her all that passengers could desire, all that ship- 


der existing circumstances, so as to be restored when those circumstances no |pers of goods would deem convenient, all that timorous and anxious persons 
longer exist. Vain argument, we believe that not one of that party credited could hope for in safety, and all at present is under the command of Capt. John 
that the corn-laws even though suspended after last year would ever be inforced:' Britton, one of a brotherhood that ts alinost proverbial for wood seamanship 
again, and that the besotted wish to protect their own interests at the welfare of and gentlemanly, hearty deportment. The builders are the wll known Browne 
that nation actuates them throughvut. And a mighty practical lesson has been & Bell ; she has a peculiarity of plan, that makes Ler capacity muck 
paught to the Repealers’ Had they carried that measure at the time when greater than her apparent tonnage, and which persous should see to understand, 
they declared they would, the present condition of Ireland would almost have She has three decks ; her length is about 190 feet, her breadth of beam 40 
exterminated the people. The farce of continuing under the same government feet, and her depth above 30 feet. Her cabinet work is both of costly material 


although by force they had brought about another constitution, was ridiculous» and well furnished Her tonnage, legal admeasurement, is said to be 1,50@ 
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ious. But we could never half do her justice by description—that can but be 
doue by sight, aud we recommend the critical and the curious to lose no time 


in visiting her. 


FREDERICKSBURG. 

In our late excursion southward, we stayed a few days in this city, and were 
very much delighted therewith. We made as many memoranda as we could, 
and had the misfortune to mislay our notes, which we have now found. ‘The 
following brief account well deserves to be before the enterprising public, 
and we are glad that we are able to put them in print thus early in the year.— 
Ed. Ang. Amer. 

Fredericksburg is situated at the head of tidewater of the Rapahannock river. 
The streets are laid off in squares, running parallel, and at right angles with the 
river. It is a very handsome town, with a population of 5000, and enjoys a 
considerable back trade, chiefiy wheat and flour. ‘The canal has been purchased 
by some very wealthy and intelligent gentlemen, and is now all nearly under 
contract. It extends into a very productive wheat country, and will bring a vast 
trade to Fredericksburg that never came to it before ; it will add to the number 
and wealih of its inhabitants, and has already given an impulse to the trade and 
energy of its citizens. 

I was struck with the great resen:blance that there is between this river and 
the Merimack, on which the great manufacturing town of Lowell is situated. 
There is nearly twice the fall to be had at this place, or to speak circumstantial- 
ly, 63 feet from the eanal basin to tidewater ; and could the water of the river 
be all brought through to the eanal, and applied to manuiacturing pur- 
posses, the results would be more startling than was produced at Lowell. 

‘wenty-live years ago, Lowell was in the woods ; it has now a population of 
40,000 inhabitants. Presto, change ! What was it that produced this most ex- 


traordinary result! ‘Che answer is, the water of the river was brought through 
the canal mto town, and set to work in manufacturing cotten, wool, iron,|, 


Ke. 
In every point of view, Fredericksburg has decided advantages over Lowell. 


Labour is cheaper and abundant ; provisions, rent, wood, and everything, is 


cheaper. ‘The place is uncommonly healthy, as is apparent irom the blooming 
and healthy looks of its inhabitants, and Fredericksburg has always been cel- 
ebrated for its beauty. 

There are a great many handsome residences in this town, laid off with large 


lots, with beautiful shade trees and shrubbery, producing a very handsome ef-, 


fect. Aud from its being an agreeable, pleasant, and cheap place in which to 
live, a good many oflicers of the Army and Navy settle here, where they have 
every advantage of excellent schools to educate their children. Besides which, 
there is ready access to all the large cities by rail-road and steam-boat ; the 
great Northen and Southen mail passes through town 

‘There will be some princely fortunes made in this place by those who take 
the lead in this great enterprise. Besides, everybody will be benefited not 
only in town, but in the surrounding country. An increase of population 
will give an increase of business. Young men will not be forced to go to 
the Far West to find a living, where, too often, they die, far from home and 
friends. 

We predict that, in ten years from this time, Fredericksburg will have —_ 
ulation of 25,000 inhabitants, and the water of the Rapahannock River will be 
doing the work of 10,000 horse power. . 

A beginning has already. and successfully been made in manufacturing. There 


are two lactories in this place, one for wollen and cotton, tho other woollen || 


Both are driven by steam. On the other side of the river, one mile above, in 
Falmouth, there are two factories also, one for cotton, the other of woollen and 
cotton manufacture — one dciven by waver, the other by steam. ‘There is also 
a joundry m this place. so that there are all the elements of a manufacturing 
town already. In the factory started here in the summer of 1846, there are at 
Jeas’ 500 applications made for work. The surrounding country will furnish any 
amount of help wanted. 


tlusic and Alusical Intelligence. 


Amateur Coicer'.—There was a concert given a few evenings ago, which 
deserves here to be kept on record. The singers were amateur ladies who 
used the talents which God had given them, and the skill which they had at- 


tained, in contributing to the welfare and comfort of their fellow creatures, who) 


at this time are orphans upon earth. It was a concert for the benefit of Catho- 
lic orphans of this city; the effect was beautiful, the singing good, the feeling 
must have been a gratified one on singers, audienco, orphans, and all who con- 
focation, galleries ind all, aud the great majority of all kinds was foreign. 

Madame ablamowicz’s Concert.—The programme of this excellent singer's 
coucert, which will take place at the Tabernacle next Tues ay, is in our adver- 
tizing columns ; and a very recherché bill itis. It is on all »ecounts likely to 
take. as Madame Ablamowicz has a just right to expect, that is, there will be 
a full house. 

New Music —G. Hall, Jr.: 156 Fulton street-—Has just published The 
Hebrew Maiden’s Lament. The music of this very elegant composition is very 
appropriate to ‘he words, and is sung by Mile Rachel to the English words, 
translated and to the manner by ©. B. Burkhardt. The music is 
Lindpainter, a wel! known and much approved writer, and the first moveinent 
is one in G minor followed by one of E major. The whole is in good taste. 


Drama. 


Park Theatre. —The Keans finished their engagement here on Monday even- 
ing, with the play of “Love's Secret,” and as an after piece the comedy of, 
« The Wonder a Woman keeps a Secret,” being for the benefit of the inimit- 


he Anglo American. 


‘by the beneficiaire, but the same kind of feeling was handled sentimentally in 
the first piece which was treated of so humourously and so wittily in the second. 
‘But be that as it might, the performance gave a full proof cf the versatility of 
‘the two great principals of the dramatis persona, and their eminence in sup - 
port of very different constincted characters. Kean succeeds, we thiuk, more 
admirably in Sir Walter Amyot than in any he ever attempted, partly because 
he has well studied the character, and partly because he has never come in 
‘comparison (that we have seen) with any other representative, of any emi- 
inence, in the same. The Keans have departed for the South, and are suc 
ceeded at this theatre by the beautiful and graceful Augusta, who appeared on 
Tuesday in the * Gizelle,” a charming ballet, with sufficient plot—a rare thing 
in a ballet—and having every circumstance that can show off to advantage the 
principal danseuse, Mad. Augusta well deserves the encouragement of every 
lover of the ballet and of dancing generally, for besides her grace and beaty, 
she is an excellent and appropriate pantomimist ; but as we are afraid that she 
is not the fashion in this city, her appearance was not greeted by a numerous 
‘body of spectators, and hardly anticipate that she will meet with the admiration 
|which her professional merits deserve here. 


| Bowery Theatre.—The opera of “ Cinderella” which is the very swift cur- 
rent of popularity here, is withdrawn for the present at the end of this week. 
‘We know not for what reason as it must be bringing well in to the treasury. 
Mary Taylor has greatly increased her laurels as a singer, and her performance 
lin «* ‘The Devil in Paris” is very excellent indeed. 


| Olympe Theatre.—\n candour we must say that the extravaganza of “ Rho- 
‘imeo” is not good. It has a few very laughable and absurd scenes in it, some 
\pains are taken in the muse en seene, and Walcott who is one of the best of 
\farceurs, not only performs well, but sings well in falsetto; but there is no- 
‘thing of rich, with humour, to be found in it, and it is insulting the bard when a 
‘work is travestied and uothing spirituelle is produced instead. 

New York Opera House.—This is, really, a home of the prose drama yet, 
and it is said that the enterprize is very promising. The comic actor Mr. 
Dunn has commenced an engagement there, and he is a favorite with very 
many. 


Literarn Notices. 


Parker's Geographical Questions.—Harpers.—This will be found, doubtless, 
‘a very useful auxiliary in schools, in the study of Geography; the plan must 
commend itself to teachers, and to their especial notice, therefore we commend 
ithe book. 
| The True Believer, by Rev. A. Mahan.—Harpers.—This volume consists of 
a series of short sermons or addresses, expository of the character, duty, and 
privileges of the true believer: the style of the author is impressive and inte- 
‘resting ; his former work on ¢ Intellectual Philosophy * contains much original 
thinking,—a feature also to some extent characteristic of the present volume. 
Fortescue, Part Il, by Sheridan Knowles.—Harpers.—This is the corclud- 
‘ing portion of Sheri:an Knowles first work of fiction in the form of a romance ; 
and it will not, we opine, be his last, for it cannot fail of securing many admur- 
ing readers. 

Harpers Illustrated Shakspeare, a new No., and a cheap edition of. 

Latrobis’ Rambles in Mexico, have also just appeared from the same press. 

Margaret Percival’s 2 vols. : New York.—Appleton & Co.—This is a } ub- 
lication for or against which much may be said, according to the train of think 
‘ing of the critic, and according to his manner of viewing it as a merely literary 
production. But, however the reader may view the object of the book, it cane 
inot be denied that it is the writing of one in earnest of the subject, familiar 
with good language, and the express purport of the work, finely intermingled 
‘with the general text, so as not to be an offensive lesson taught in the midst of 
iit. The author intends a particular colour of thought and a particular move- 
‘ment of charin in one religious pursuit, and at first is the teacher of one parti- 
cular sort of sectarianism —we do not use the word as an exception from what 
‘is called orthodoxy. Too much of this kind of writing has, of late, and very 
‘uncandidly been put forth, and more especially if it is intended to be effective 
on young or on unreflecting readers, for it puis the actors in every position of 
things that may best meet the writer’s purpose, and the writers make the actors 
speak out, and think as may but answer the end in view. This is not fair, and 
‘should be exposed wherever it is found, as it is not to convince but to entrap. 
‘Bt the book before us has merits quite independent of this quality. The con- 
versations are easy, and the argumentations give room for either side of the 
controversy to keep the points in view. The thoughts, actions, and general 
conduc? exhibited in very many parts are those which happen every hour, and 
of which the reader tacitly allows the good painted descriptions continually. 
‘In short, it is a work «hich will bear reading more than once, and whilst it is a 
credit to the talents of the writer, it will inevitably draw the readers attention. 
_ London Quarterly Review, for December, 1846.—New York : Scott, & Co.— 
‘This is the reprint of the last published number of this always pleasing and 
interesting journal, and in it there are many articles that will deserve general 
‘perusal, as usval: But there is one extre:mneiy loose, weak, and is tacitly a re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘proof or a coniession of the party which puts it iorth. It is on the subject of 
\irelaud, of admitted distress, and of railing against the last and the present 
administration, and of the ill-managed Irish who are now made to feel more 
than they needed, by right government, to have done. It is, in fact, a piece 
of railing against the effects which the Protectionists have tried heart and soul 
to bring about. But itis worth the reading ; as it is a sort of reflection after 
the fact, and their ideas of the motive, although putting no hand forward to 
attempt relieving the condition. ‘The rest are all good articles, but have not 


the local interest which this has. 


ble actress Mrs. Kean. We do not know if the circnmstance was observed 
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The social History of Great Britain during the reign of the Stuarts.—2 
vols. 80 : New-York.— William Graham.—The title page of this work further 
say eth “ beginning with the 17th century, being the period of settling these 
United States.” Now this is, of all publications, the most singular we ever be- 
held, and the title page, and the work are most decidedly at odds with each 
other ; for it is not a social history at all, many of its remarks belong to long 


before the first of the Stuarts in the history of the world to a much later period | 
than their reign ; it is full of anecdotes, full of credulities, abounds in preju- 


dicas, abuses the Scots, the monarchical government is mixed up with matters 
higgledy-piggledy, contains many curious records and sayings, brings in by 
main force many quotations, extracts of verses, and intends them all to be ap- 
pliable, has many scraps in it of good information, in short, it seems te be the 


printing of a comnon-place book under captions, the several paragraphs of 
which have no relation to each other, though they may have some relation to | 
Yet we rejoice to*have the turning over of the book, as it is un- 
doubtedly a singular concern, and has quite as many faults as valuable points, 
and there are so many of the last that any man who understood book-making 


the caption. 


might from these circumstances have put together an ingenious publication. 


Virtue’s Devotional Family Bible.—No. 40 of this issue has been sent us. 
ed view of tbe tes may be commuted at any time by the payment of sever 


It is illustrated by a delightful gem, being a beautifully engrav 

« Will near Emmaus.” 

Chronicles. 

Hot Haste: Wood and Married an’ a’ !—On Monday last, an impatien 
couple, from Dundee, were united in the holy bands of matrimony, by one 
of our Dissenting clergymen, at the very unwonted hour of six o’clock in 
the morning. It appears that the gay Lothario, a man of high standing in 
the faith to which he gives credence, and of fair mark as an enterprising 
citizen, had previously known the sweets of connubial love, but, by the fiat 


of fate, was unfortunately made a widower within the previous month. We | 


are unable to say how bitterly he lamented his mischance ; but, to make 
some amends for the loss of that important particular, we are enabled to 
state, from good authority, that he actually aired his sables, in honor of the 
deceased, for one whole Sabbath after the interment. The bustle conse- 
quent upon the funeral being over, he began to think himself a solitary 
man indeed, even although his evening hours were partly enlivened by the 
prattle of three children, ‘‘ the sweet memorial of his former bliss ” Mon- 
day passed listlessly ; Tuesday, heavily; Wednesday, fidgety; Thursday, 
restlessly ; Friday, feverishly ; and, on Saturday, he was altogether so out 
of sorts, that, seizing his hat, he sallied forth, and going directly to the re- 
sidence of a young lady whose many qualifications he had previously noted, 
instantly ** popped the question” of immediate marriage. The lady was at 
first startled ; but, the wooer being importunate, a bargain was soon made, 
and the happy couple, in a few minutes afterwards, were rattling in a 
drosky towards Perth. Arriving there, they instantly waited upon a cler- 


gyman, when, to their horror, they found that they had, in their haste, for- | 
In vain was the minis- | 


got the necessary proclamations of their intention. 


ter earnestly solicited to tie the knot, for once, without ‘the lines,” the | 


panting lover was obliged to hurry back to Dundee for the needful. Arriv- 
ing again on Sabbath afternoon, he now confidently hoped for an instant 
realization of all his blisstul visions ; but, to his unspeakable chagrin, the 
minister inexorably refused to perform his functions on the Sabbath, frank- 
ly proffering, however, his willing services by six o’clock on the following 


morning. As better could not be, the bridegroom reluctantly consented to | 
the postponement, when the procrastinated ceremony was, at length, happi- | 
We believe the friends of the bride followed the trip to | 


ly solemnized. 
Perth, to veto the proceedings, if possible, but her affections were too firm- 


ly rooted to be shaken. Perthshire Advertiser. 


This number reaches as far as the 8th Chapter of Ist 


TO AGRICULTURIST GENTLEMEN. 
ANTED, by a practical farmer, the management of « farm orof an estate. The adver- 


tiser has been used to farming from his childhood, and flatters himself with considerable 
s, cattle, poultry, and all that be- 


lexperience in cultivating land, clearing ground, breeding horse 
to rural life. He can give the most unquestionable testimonials. Address post paid, or 
inquire for S. at this office. N. B. The advertiser has no objection to Canada, or to the West- 
ern States. 
THE ‘TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con- 
dition of this institution, and of the effort aow making to increase its importance and 


‘usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, p 
iment ; its real estate, independent of its books 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and aunual additions 
to the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the pria- 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its present library numbers forty thous d tly lected volumes (many of which 
: itmay therefore have leid the foundation for a library of the 
make it, if the public will foster it as the 


\ 
| 


It is free from financial embarrass- 
exceeds in talue the 


amount of its obliga- 
i for considerable 


perous 
per 


well- 


are rare and costly) ve sand th 
first class, and such the trustees are determ.: 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and Commodious reading r 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both for 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in view is 
to transfer this department of the library to the first th f the building, to render it more ac- 
cesgible to persons whose time is limited extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 
| The institution is not, as many have suppose d, anexclusive one. Any person of fair charac- 
iter may become 4 member of it on appliextion to the librarian, and enjoy its pris ileges by pay- 


ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share ; the lat- 


oom, well supplied with 


le 


and an annu ul assessment of six dollars 
ty-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city, every parent who 
iwould furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks au occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of a 
great library in a great metiopolis, and is not now a member of this institution, will immediately 
|become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient 
aid im raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
trustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry out 
ithis great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and present an aspect of ex- 


tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 
Feb. 13—+f. 


Union. 


LAW AGENCY, 

IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 

| HOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall-place New York City, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
and Solicitor in Chancery &c. &e., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and others 

interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to eny matters that may be intrusted to 

him relating to property, estates, debts Kc. or to any legal business, necessary to be transacted 

in Exgland, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 

| Arrangements of an extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W. will ensure that 

ithe business with which he may be favoured, will be conducted with energy and despatch 

in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

Thomas Werner has been honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin- 
guished geatlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibility. 

Anthony Barclay, Esq. British Consul &¢. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, ex- 
Governor of the State of New York ; The Honovrable John W. Edmund’s, Circuit Judge 
of the first Circuit &e. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle,Mayor of the City 
lof New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of 
Congress elect ; George W. Matsell, Esq. Chief of Police of the City of New York ; Messrs. 
Jes‘op & Son, Steel manufacterers, New York, and Shetheld, England. 

Jan. 23—3m. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 

| Instituted in 1840. 

‘[TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
A WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 

iF TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 

YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA ENHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 

MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. ~ 
Instruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- 


Jhy. 25-tf. 


LAST CONCERT 
OF 
MADAME ABLAMOWICZ, 
WILL take place on TUESDAY, the 23d inst., at the 
TABERNACLE. 

She will be assisted on the occasion by the following eminent talent from 
THE ITALIAN OPERA: 
RILI : : Prima Donna. 

Prima Tenovre. 


Signorina CLOTILDE BA 


Signor BENEDETTI $ 

Signor BENE VENTANO First Bass. 
Signor SANQUIRICO Buffo. 
Siguor BARILI : 3 : Maestro. 


INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 
The celebrated Herr Dorn, Hornist to the Grand Duke of Baden. 
Mr. Kyle, the Flutist. 

Mr. Timm will preside at the Pianoforte. 
Doors open at 6, Concert to commence at 7} precisely. 
ets, admitting three, $2. Family Tickets, admitting five, $3. 


Single Tickets, $1. Family Tick- 


trance, it is requested that tickets be purchased, as far as it is convenient, at the Music stores. 


PROGRAMME.—PART I. 
1 Performed first time in America, the popular air “ I’ve watched” from Weber’s “ pre- 
ciosa”. Arranged with flute obligato especially for Grisi by Drouet, Mdme. Ablamo- 
wicz and Mr. Kyle. 
2 Aria, from the Opera Bevenuto Cellini, sung by Signor Beneventano. 
3 Duett from opera Robert Devereux, Signorina Barili and Sig. Benedetti. 
4 Aria, from opera Cenerentola, sung by Sig. Sanquirico. 
56 Anew uupublished song, by the celebiated Spohr, with horn accompaniment, Mdme. Abla- 
mowicz and Herr Dorn. 
6 Duett, from opera Calumella, Signorina Barili and Sig. Sanquirico. 


Rossini. 
Donizetti. 
Rossini. 


Floravanti. 


7 Duett, from Tareredi, ‘ Ah, se di Mali Mici,’ Madame Ablamowicz and Signor Bene- | 


Rossini. 
PART Il. 

1 Comic daett, from opera Turco in Italia, Sig. Sanquirico and Beneventano. Rossini. 

i Paccini. 


2 Cavatina, ‘ Sumo Ciclo,’ from opera Slave of Bagdad, Mdme. Ablamowicz. 
3 Duett Concertante for H- =» and Flute, Andata and variations on a favourite air, Herr Dorn 


and Mr. Kyle, composed by Bauman. 
4 Romance, ‘ ih Prigionero,’ sung by Sig. Benedetti, composed by 
5 Barearole, sung by Signorina Barili, composed by the same. 
6 Scotch War Song, ‘‘ MacGregor’s Gathering,” woids by Sir Walter Scott, music by Alex- 


ander Lee, sung by Mdme. Ablamowiez. 
7 Duett, ‘' Deh on te,” opera Norma, Sig. Barili and Mdme. Ablamowicz. Bellini. 
8 The celebrated comic trio, “ Panataci,” Signor Sanquirico, Signor Beneventano and Sig- 
nor Benedetti. Rossini. 
Feb. 20-lw. 
WILLIAM HALLOWELL, M.jD. 
MEMBER OF THE R. C. SURGEONS, EDINBURGH, 
Houston St. corner of Mercer. 


PIANO FORTES, 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 285 PROADWA 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl ite 


Giovanni Godene. 


Feb. 13-3t* 


P 


To avoid confusion at the en- | 


en 


lushia 


|} Messrs. Sands : 


'jlets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 


Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

7 value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its nseful- 
} ness isextending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
\medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
bat the expressed essence, and ts the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Pesuvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparatious—and no invalid would desire to 
‘drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
jean be diluted wheu taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 
he following certificate is ouly another link in the great chein of testimony to its merits z 

South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : and so frequently 
\disappointed mm proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practa 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true re specting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
jSaparilla, I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, aboat which “ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 1 tried various remedies but found 
relief lcommenced using your excellent medicine, at which time was wholly con- 
fined tomy bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
joy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsa Ae 

la. Please accept my assurance of gratitnde and regard, 7 JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 

true, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


| 
} 
' 
| 


Exposee as we ree to the attacks of disease, 


ril 


| 
Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 

T have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 

suffering at times what lanzuage cannot convey, but since 

taking your Sarsaparilla | have been gre atly relieved, so mucgso that I have been able to at 

\tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteeu months. I wholly discarded all 

lean recommend in truth and sin? 


‘liver, for the last twenty years ; 


other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilia, which 


|jeerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 


have been some remarkable cures effected by itsase in this vicinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw. by the nse 


jof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 


|| W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 


7M. GALUSHA, 


a few bottles.—Yours, truly, 
superior value and efficacy, see pamphi 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drvveists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William 
New York. 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 
S. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Drnggists generally throughout the 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $9. 
| fF The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that hag 
heen and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases tg 
‘which thy human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take po other. 


| 


Fesnuary 20. 
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NATLONAL LOAN FUND 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or 2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from premium) of about $185,000, 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, George-st. Hanoy er-square, 
Chairmaa of the Court of Directors in Loudon, 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSUON, FL R.S. 
Actuary—W. 8S. WOULHOUSE, Esq. F. A. S 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUA, esq. 
HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages wih respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘i hie assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his titerests to meet ocher conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amouutof annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note aud deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of che 
Locai Directors—as Trustees—available al ways to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
~ such arise) or otherwise. 

rat 


he payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the aunual 


e. 
No charge for stamp daty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
licy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate s ale. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So |) 


ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last aunual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
bi from 85 to 85 per cent. on the premiuis paid on each policy effected on the pro- 

t scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office tor America, 74 
Wall-st.)\—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jouatban 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barelay, Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esqy., William Vau Hook, Esq., and C. bdward 
Habicht, Esq. 

Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq, Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq-, 
William Jones, Esq. 

Baltimore—Jouathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Kdward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
or the Unied States and British N. A> Colonies. 

Medical Examineis, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D, 110 Bleecker-st. ; Alexander 
E. Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. S. Keeve, 290 Fourth-st. 

(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wali-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o'clock P.M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. 

Standing Counsel—William Van Hook, Esy., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bauk. 

Solicitor—John Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st. 

Cashier—Heury KE, Cutlip, Esq. 

An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefiiof married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1540. 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of ageuts, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and 
British North American Colonies. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
fcr the United States aud B. N. A. Colonies. 
New-York, 8th Jan" 1547. Jan. 16th. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 

HIS place now belongs to Mi. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B, 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—aud always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drags and 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable resideut aud traveller will find at Jolimson’s a magnificent as 

sertment, at a low cost. Jly Ll-tf. 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 

Imported and For Sule, (Wholesale and Reiail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”| | 


Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPACDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 


announcement, to point out the value of this ‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.’ To the pur-|| 


chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to|) My 31-tf. 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the} | — ome 
march of Progressive Knowledge.— Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in| 


sheep, or in parts. 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA of the ‘“‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly pay when a work of much less maguitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Coutributors, emineut in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great brauches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the Ruglish language is read.—Complete and bound 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-ut 


picTonar AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE 
SENTS :— 


1. The Poetical Works of Wma. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant colomed boquets. 


5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored) i\Hendrick Hudson 


uets. 
. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 
8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings. 
9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. c 
10. Campbell's Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 viguettes and 37 wood cuts. 
11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes 
12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 
13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several handieds of beautifil scenes, 
sketches, Xc. 
14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte 
resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. 
15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 
16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 


For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 
LAP-WELDED 


BOILER FLUES, 


16 FRET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
. 28 Platt Street, N.Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Bonum, Damaseus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Calicraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross cach. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of, purchasers so 
Bicited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, John, 


| FLOWERS, BOQLETS, &c. 

\ PULLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway aud 25.h street, N.Y., has always 

ie on hand, aud for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plauts of ali the most esteemed 
species aud varreties 5 also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orders for 
Fruit and Giaameutal Vrees, suppiied at the lowest rates. LOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 

fully ap at ell seasons. 

N.B.— eaperienced Gardeners to liy out aud keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen 
tiemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
| iug to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-11. 
| LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemex who wish to dispose of their 

left-off wardvobe aud furniture. By seuding a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 


} J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
|| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Leveustyn. Jly 4-ly. 


YP AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
1k cipe Segars in all thei: variety. gg LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
jand Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. — 
| O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


mouth :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
| GARRICK, B. 1. H. Tsk, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
| ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, | Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 
| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec, 26. Feb. Li. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
jwith such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
jsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
‘experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to bk. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
|juewspapers cent each. 
| Messrs. E. K, Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not iu their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID+ 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
ithat contsacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


| __ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 


| AILING from NEW YORK on the !1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


mouth :— 
Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W. H. Allen, | Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26 


John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26 
[Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
'Virginian, | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
| These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed tor room, elegance, 
jand convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
ibe made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

| The Captains or Owners will not be repousible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
\chem, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


| 

| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 

|\QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2ist of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

|| Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
|Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
|Independeuce, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,)April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
|Heury Clay. Ezra Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.[May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 2). 


These ships are of a very superior characier ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
linducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced aud able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip- 
|tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli+ 
‘cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
|Packuges sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas- 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. or to 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
| To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
| HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
| will succeed each other, in the order ia which they are named, sailing punctually from 
| NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
| 7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


| 


| Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Portsmouth. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 | Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10; Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June i, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, | E. Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
/Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, *20, 20 10, 10, 10 
| Victoria, FE. FE. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 

|Prince Albert, W. 8S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Toronto, G. Tinker, 10, 10, June 1, Oct. 1, reb. 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators® 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best escription. re 
| The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters§ 
|Pareels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
ito GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 

| My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 
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(VHE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched int he 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
ithe sueceding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
(Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
‘Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16} Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
'Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, i, 16, 16; Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, 16, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
iColumbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
|| Yorkshire, new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16| Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpessed in pomt of elegance or comfort in theit Cabin aceommodations 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at» 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. s 
| The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
\tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
\the Stewards if required. 

Neither the a or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st., or 

C. H. MARSHAL ,,. 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
BARING, BROTs4RS & Co., Liverpool... 
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